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Events of the Breck. 


Tue Allies are still victoriously advancing in the 
West, and are now fighting on a broad front between 
Arras and the Oise. There have been reports of 
advances also in Siberia; but such movements as are 
taking place there are as yet merely the skirmishing of 
outposts, and we cannot even guess the final alignment 
ef forces. The Allies are said to have withdrawn on 
the Usuri Front, and then to have returned. But the 


gist of the matter is that the Tchecho-Slovaks are still ’ 


awaiting succour beyond Baikal. We have five 
or six weeks in which they can be delivered; but 
after that their necessities and _ isolated position 
will put them in peril. "The Eastern Front 
is still not constituted, and so far the  balance- 
sheet is not in our favour. We have apparently 
neither sent the necessary force nor sent the small 
detachments in a proper spirit. In the West the war 
shows a different story. We have gradually extended 
the front of the battle until there is no part of the ground 
over which the Germans advanced this year, except the 
Lys basin, that has not been involved On the whole of 
this great extent of the line the advantage is not only 
with the Allies, but it has compelled the Germans to 
reverse their entire plan, and to own reverses at the very 
climax of their decisive campaign. 
*% * * 


GENERAL Byne and General Horne are now acting 
in concert across the northern part of the Somme battle- 
field, and instead of disjointed actions we have now a 
Battle of Arras merged into the general scheme. Byng’s 
first advance, in spite of the advantage of surprise, only 
secured the ground west of the Arras-Albert Railway. 
Albert fell on the second day of the attack ; but Bapaume 
is still in German hands, and it is obvious that in this 
area the enemy is offering a stern resistance. It 
is a strange expedient, since the German flanks 
have given way, and at first sight it would seem 
futile to hold in the centre when the peril of 
being outflanked is growing hour by hour. But 


that is the situation at the moment, and it should do 


something to temper the tendency to regard the Germans 
as beaten. 
it needs little description ; and it is unnecessary to point 
out that the ground abounds in positions that are easily 





The terrain here is so well known to us that 


defensible and only to be captured by direct assault at 
great cost. It is fortunate that we are no longer 
dependent upon direct attack, and the Arras advance, 
combined with the British and French successes further 
south, will turn these positions which have formed the 
grave of thousands of our youth. 

* * * 

THE attack of General Horne is in some respects the 
most striking of the recent fighting. It was on this 
sector that the British gave way least in the Ludendorff 
offensive, and the steadfast stand of our troops is part of 
the foundation of our present recoil. Arras has been 
disengaged at a move. The isolated hill of Monchy is 
again in our hands, and we are across the outlying fringes 
of the Hindenburg line, fighting where Allied troops have 
never fought since the first days of the war. The 
significance of this invasion of the German main line of 
defence need not be exaggerated. The Hindenburg line 
is a deep defensive system covered with concrete redoubts, 
and provided with all that modern defensive tactics can 
suggest. The strategy of Foch is to force the enemy off 
each position upon which he hopes to stand, not by direct 
assault, but by outflanking it. In this way he secures at 
the smallest cost the end he desires, and enforces the 
continuance of the retreat under the worst conditions. It 
is in this connection that we must read the accounts of 
the entry into the Hindenburg line. It is hardly more 
than abrasion at present ; but if it can be pressed it will 
inevitably lead to the greatest results. 

* * * 


On the right of the Allied line the French have 
reached the Somme, and at the Peronne and Brie cross- 
ings the enemy is offering a strong resistance to the 
Australians. In two days the Allies have made an 
advance of about eight miles. But we must be careful 
to note that Chaulnes was held for twenty days against 
our pressure, and that around Bapaume the fighting has 
become more than ever even. The retreat is being 
carried out with great coolness, skill, and precision. 
The enemy is still strong enough to hold us off long 
enough to avoid serious complications, and though 
hustled, he is undoubtedly retreating according to plan. 
The obvious courage and patent skill of the Allied 
operations should not blind us to these salient facts of 
the situation. We cannot at the same time hold that we 
are winning great victories and that we are conquering 
a demoralized, weary, and stupid enemy. If the 
Hindenburg line is the centre of the resistance upon 
which the Germans intend to stand, there is only one 
point of the present battle front of supreme interest. 
The advance up the Scarpe will show us more clearly 
than anything what the German plan is, however little 
reason there may be to think they will realize it. 

% * * 

THE view of the settlement which Mr, Hughes has 
embodied in rasping tones, Lord Hugh Cecil has expressed 
with regret and refinement. The “ Spectator ’’ joins the 
‘Daily Mail’”’ in an argument against the holding. of 
any Peace Conference. These speculations anticipate a 
situation which lies some years ahead. An equally 
harsh “but more responsible voice comes from America. 
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Senator Lodge, the ablest member of the Repub- 
lican Old Guard, has just been elected leader of 


his party in the -Senate. He is also the senior 
Republican member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. The burden of his speech is a demand in 
the plainest language for a dictated settlement. ‘‘ No 
peace that satisfies Germany can ever satisfy us. It can 
not be a negotiated peace: it must be a dictated peace, 
and both we and our Allies must dictate it.’’ Senator 
Lodge went on to define the kind of peace which 
he proposes to dictate. It consists entirely of 
territorial changes. 


* * * 


Senator Lopce demands ‘‘ the unconditional return 
of Alsace and Italia Irridenta ” (i.e., without a plebiscite), 
the total dismemberment of Austria-Ilungary, -the 
return of all her territory (except Poland) to Russia, 
Constantinople to be a ‘‘free port’’ (meaning presumably 
the freedon. of the Straits), and a ‘‘ Christian ’’ (not, 
apparently, a Jewish) Palestine. This pronounce- 
ment was hailed generally in our 
proof that the 
completely at one with Mr. 
last of Mr. Wilson’s . official 
to the ‘‘ autonomous development ’’ (not the dismember- 
ment) of Austria. The chief discrepancy, however, is 
negative. Senator Lodge contrived to develop a com- 
plete programme of peace without mentioning either a 
The omission can 


rather Press 


asa Republican Opposition is 
Wilson. Yet the 


utterances adhered 


League of Nations or disarmament. 
hardly be accidental. No League of Nations can be based 
upon a purely dictated peace. The League means confer- 
ence, co-operation, and some conciliation 6f conflicting 
interests. Unless that spirit governs the Peace Confer- 
ence, no League that includes the enemy can emerge 
from it. Mr, Roosevelt unconsciously supplies the only 
commentary required. He insists on “‘ a peace of com- 
plete and overwhelming victory,’’ and then calls for the 
permanent adoption by the United States of compulsory 


military training. 


¥ * 


A repLy by Lord Robert Cecil to Dr. Solff stands 
apart from these utterances. It opens with a recogni- 
tion of the fact that Dr. Solf’s speech marks “a great 
improvement "’ and is “ in a very different tone from any- 
thing that has yet come from the Germans.” 
an able and reasonable speech, but was it better than 
that speech of von Kiihlmann which led to his downfall? 
Von Kiihlmann fell because he advocated 
conciliation with England. Would Lord Robert like to 
see Dr. Solf also upset? We do not gather so. But 
in spite of “the great improvement,’’ his answer con- 
tains little to suggest that “a different tone” will make 
much difference. Lord Robert insists that Germany 
will not be allowed to recover even a portion of he: Colonial 
Empire. To be sure, he denies that we intend to annex 
all of it ourselves, but the net result so far as Germany 
is concerned is the same. A Blue-book is te be published 
to justify this sentence, like the Blue-books about the 
Belgian Congo and the Portuguese Slave Trade. We 
have -no doubt that this will present a bad case 
against 


It was 


Absit omen. 


colonialism. But surely the 
which the Labor Party has 
advocated—an international control for the whole of 
tropical Africa. 


German 
solution is that 


Lord Robert’s conclusion is that the 
war must go on until “ the acknowledgment by Germany 
of her defeat."’ Is that what we most want? What we 


want from Germany is a promise, backed hy deeds, to 
take her share, on the basis of disarmament and full 


restitution, in a pacific Europe. “ Vorwarts” writes in 
despair of the military position, and calls for “ moral 
conquests.”” The “Cologne Gazette’ replies that 
Germans will “ have to dig and slave for foreign lands 
if they lose this war.’’ Let us remove that fear while 
encouraging progressive Germany to make the necessary 
‘moral conquest ’’ of autocratic militarism. 


* * * 


THE business of assisting the Russians against their 
will hardly prospers in Vladivostok, We held an election 
there. The majority turned out to be Bolshevik. So 
we had to keep the elected Councillors in prison, Then 
the workmen in the port went on strike by way of pro- 
test. Our answer is to bring in Chinese coolies. The 
Allies. tried to work with both the Russian factions— 


the Moderate Socialists and the Monarchists. They 
refuse to be reconciled or to work together. General 


Horvath, the chief of the Monarchist 
evidently a man of action. He has cut the knot, by 
simply through his lieutenant, General 
Pleshkoff, that he claims command over all the Russian 
armed forces in the field. Thus we have three factors 
(1) the people who by a majority reject our interven- 
tion ; (2) the Moderate Socialists, a minority, suddenly 
left without any force which will obey them (3) the 
Monarchist faction, which has some force, knows what 
it wants, and snaps its fingers at us. 
that all Siberia would 
That was always an Utopian prophecy. 


faction, is 


announcing 


We were told 

intervention. 
But we might, 
if we would, help Russian democracy to reconstruct her- 
self, if we would look carefully and patiently to the 
best elements. 


welcome our 


* * 


Tue decided action of the Spanish Coalition Cabinet 
towards Germany registers, accurately and promptly, the 
effect of our successes in France. After four years of 
long-suffering, Spain has intimated to Germany that she 
is taking over a number of German ships inierned in her 
ports equivalent to the Spanish ships which the sub- 
marines have destroyed. The thing was done wiih quiet 
decision, and no opportunity was left open for negotia- 
tions. The German Government has not 
to protest, and even the more warlike newspapers 
refrain from expressing resentment. Norway is following 
the precedent which Spain has set, and here, too, Berlin 
will bow to forces too strong for her. This reply to the 
U-boats’ piracy seems so simple that one only asks why 
it was not adopted long ago. There was, and still is, a 
powerful pro-German party in Spain, backed by an 
evidently subsidized supported by the 
activities of scores of thousands of Germans who made 
good their escape to Spain from enemy countries. The 
all-party Ministry is, of course, much stronger than its 
predecessors, but the real reason for the new move is 
simply that German military prestige is declining. The 
symptom is evidently understood in Germany, and the 
fear of losing ground among the remaining Spanish- 
American neutrals will be a fresh incentive to an early 
tender of peace. 


ventured 


Press, and 


% * * 


We hear Mr. Page, whom ill-health has unhappily 
withdrawn from his work in London, described as a 
great Acnbassador. In a sense he may be called the 
greatest. American Ambassadors are always popular 
here, but within our memory none of them quite attained 


the affection felt for Mr. Page. It is a natural return 








for his unaffected love for us. Our cause was his cause: 
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and the day of America’s formal identification with it 
must have dawned brightly for him. One does not criti- 
cize such an attitude ; one simply records it. His speeches 
pleasantly maintained the literary tradition of the 
American Embassy. It is in this line of distinction that 
Mr. Page’s successor may appear. Dr. Murray Butler 
and Professor Lowell are ‘‘ academicians ’’ of European 
fame, with special knowledge of English character and 
constitutional history. Either of them would be warmly 
welcomed here. 


Ovr Irish correspondent writes :— 

“The speech of the Lord Chancellor, ct-decant 
Legal Assessor to the Provisional Government, is 
another witness to the blinding light that threatens 
the road to Dublin Castle. But Sir James Campbell 
has suffered a gradual illumination rather than that 
sudden excess of light which overcame the earlier 
Damasean coercionist. The ‘Belfast Telegraph’ is, 
therefore, unjust in its heading, ‘Sir J. Campbell Rats.’ 
There were conciliatory elements in his speech on 
his election as member .for Dublin University to which 
stalwart Unionists years ago took exception. His 
intelligence was never wholly drowned in partisanship. 
On more than one occasion in recent years he made 
further advances towards a settlement by consent, and 
in his reference to his private and public labors for 
the success of the Convention he claims no more than 
his due, for his association with Lord Midleton and the 
transacting Southern Unionists was intimate and con- 
tinuous. His coldness to the conscription proposals 
of the Government was not unknown, and you have 
already, I believe, alluded to it. In this speech, made 
on the occasion of a complimentary luncheon to Colonel 
Arthur Lynch, who sits at present as member for 
Mr. De Valera’s county, he returns to the outstanding 
horns of the Trish question. His references to both are 
unambiguous and deliberate. He speaks of ‘ the dangers 
and disaster of conscription, which for myself I should 
like, at any sacrifice almost, to see averted’; and of 
his own efforts ‘to bring about a solution by consent 
of the Irish problem on the only lines which it seemed 
to me held any promise either of permanence or success 
—TI mean self-government for a united TIveland.’ This 
statement, which advances self-government as the only 
permanent solution of the Irish problem, excludes par- 
tition ; but in truth, the terms are categorical,.and need 
no gloss.”’ 


* * 


DIsQUIETING news reaches us from Albania. ‘Tt will 
be remembered that the Italian Secret Treaty provided 
for the eventual dismemberment of Albania. Italy was 
to hold Vallona as a perpetual possession and to exercise 
a protectorate over the small central area of the country, 
which should be a Mohammedan principality. The 
North (mainly Catholic) was to go to Serbia. The South 
was to go to Greece. When the French actually occupied 
the South, it seemed as though this design had been 
discarded. .That was in the days of King Constantine, 
and no one was disposed to shower favors on the Greeks. 
The French authorities on taking possession of Koritsa, 
the chief town of the South, set up a native Albanian 
civil administration, proclaimed Albanian independence, 
flew the Albanian flag, and enlisted Albanian volunteers. 
This policy has now been suddenly reversed. The 
Albanian flag has been hauled down and the name of 
the Albanian Republic suppressed. A new governing 
body has been set up, composed of Greek partisans, and 
Greek propagandists have arrived from Athens. What 
lies behind all this one can only conjecture. Is the design 
to make the part of Albania protected by Italy as 
small as possible? Or is it to reward the adhesion of 
Venezelist Greece to the Entente? In any event, the 
rights of the Albanian nation, secured as a perpetually 
independent and neutral State by the Conference of 
London in 1912, are in the gravest danger. Albania 
cannot live in a dismembered condition, and the more 





civilized South (which the Greeks call Northern Epirus) 
is necessary not merely to the national unity, 
but even to the national existence. We hope that the 
numerous Albanian colony in the United States will be 
able to make good its claims at Washington. An Italian 
Protectorate, though not an ideal solution, would, if 
applied to the whole country, be preferable to 
dismemberment. 


* * 


Tur “ Express,’ in an abruptly worded article, 
gives to Mr. Lloyd George what looks like marching 
orders from the Unionist Party. The article suggests 
that Toryism will accept a General Election, but only 
on conditions. “We cannot,’’ it says, “vote in ‘the 
dark.” If the Prime Minister is to represent the 
Coalition, he must bind himself to a policy which the 
Coalition approves. On the tariff question it will take 
nothing less than a “tariff on foreign manufactured 
goods.”’ It will also require a statement of Irish policy— 
i.e,, @ return to Unionism. Its third demand seems 
expressly framed so as to make Mr. George’s acceptance 
impossible. It asks whether the Welsh Church is to be 
sacrificed to the principles of the Liberal Party of 1914. 
That is to say, Mr. George is to come into line as a 
Protectionist, a Unionist, a supporter of the Welsh 
Establishment—-/.c., as an old Tory Guardsman. Mr. 
Chamberlain accepted no such servitude. But Samson 
the Second is to be denied even his Delilah. 


Tue most interesting of recent personal events in 
British politics is Mr. John Burns’s definite return to 
public life as a member of the Labor Party. The 
impressive gesture with which Mr. Burns signified his 
silent disapproval of war has at last been relinquished. 
In a sense Mr. Burns has never left the party of which 
he must always be the most interesting figure. His 
formal identification with the re-organized force com- 
manded by Mr. Henderson gives to it a power of 
personality which may count for a great deal if it is to 
be used on the election platform. The immediate 
selection of Mr. Burns to contest the division in 
Battersea on which his own choice was fixed is a testimony 


that the magic of his name and the record 
of his services remain in the peopls’s menory. Asa 


campaigner he may be worth twenty seats to Labor ; 
as a statesman responsible for the Liberal diplomacy of 
1906 to 1914 he is bound to count heavily when the 
nation is asked for its view of the re-settlement of 
Europe. 


* * 


THERE is one point about Mr. Hughes’s continued 
attacks on Liberalism, Free Trade, and the opinions and 
feelings of a mass of Englishmen and English women 
who, twelve years ago, at least, had a right to 
call themselves a great majority of the State. 
Mr. Hughes is the guest of this country. All parties 
contribute to his maintenance and enjoyment here, 
in common with his colleagues. All these gentlemen 
understand and respect the relationship of courtesy and 
goodwill. Mr. Hughes does not. He is being used as 
the agent in advance of a policy which condemns a good 


many of his hosts as fools, or (as he does 
not scruple to suggest) even enemies of their 


country. It seems to us that his conduct should be 
publicly censured in the House of Commons, and a motion 
made requesting him to observe the unwritten law of 
hospitality as well as of the British Constitution. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN MAZE. 
We entered the world-war for Belgium: we remain in it 
for Russia. The Belgian question retains its significance 
as asymbol. When Belgium is indemnified and restored, 
* we shall know that law has been vindicated. There can 
be little doubt after Dr. Solf’s gloss on Count Hertling’s 
last utterance that the relatively simple Belgian issue 
can be settléd without much difficulty when the elements 
of an agreement emerge from the rest of the chaos. The 
Russian problem, which is the sole sufficient reason for 
the failure of Mr. Wilson’s efforts to secure peace last 
winter, is, on the other hand, so gigantic and so 
complicated, that if we must settle it by arms, the war 
might well drag on from year to year, because no human 
brain could grasp its baffling variety or keep pace with 
its incessant fluctuations. One thing is clear since the 
Tchecho-Slovak adventure. Russia is to-day a formless 
mass, incapable of self-organization, destinéd to be, in 
all probability for many years, the ward or the quarry, 
the patient or the prey, of the surviving Great Powers. 
Her military organization, tottering to collapse even in 
the last days of Tsardom, went to pieces during 1917, 
and the remarkable fact which now confronts us is, that 
even the spur of civil war has evolved no military 
aptitude, capacity, or will on either side. The stakes 
are, for Russians, the biggest that factions have ever 
fought for in any civil contention. One side is fighting 
for the intoxicating idea of a complete social revolution, 
another for all that a leisured and propertied class can 
value. The stake on the. crudest statement of the case 
is the soil itself, in a land where the soil is almost the 
only source of wealth. No one doubts the conviction of 
one side or the desperation of the other. The fact 
remains that the only capable and reliable forces on the 
revolutionary side are non-Russians or ex-Ruissians—the 
Lettish soldiers and the Finns, and of course the German 
Socialist Against these, though the 
counter-revolution has at its head generals of repute like 


ex-prisoners. 


Alexeieff and Russky, there is no native force which can * 


stand alone against the Bolshevik troops. The counter- 
revolution depends on the Tchecho-Slovaks, and even 
they must call in the Japanese and the Western Allies. 
Is it hunger, or weariness, or apathy? Is it pacifism, 
or scepticism, or merely the notorious Riissian inability 
to organize? Must Russians always rely (as they usually 
have done) in the sphere of action on foreign leadership, 
be it German or Jewish, or of still more distant origin? 
We do not know how to analyze the fact, but its 
significance is clear. This lielpless Russia is at the mercy 
of the Great Powers. They may dissect her during war. 
They may restore her at the peace. They may treat her 
well, ill, or indifferently. Her destiny for years to coie 
is in their hands. 

It is an immense stake. We have talked of fighting 
for little nationalities, and here we are fighting for tlic 
vastest Continental area in the Old World,” It is quite 
possible that neither side will formally annex a yard of 
Russian territory. Not even the Germans have yet done 
that, nor do they in that crude sense appear to covet 
more than Courland. What is at issue is, of 
course, that this helpless Russia is destined to become 
in effect the sphere of influence of one group of Powers, 
or to split into several spheres, dominated by as many 
Powers. She is not at present, nor will she he for many 
a long day, a valuable asset to anyone. In the long 
run, however, the Power which sets up a stable govern- 
ment will count on deriving some advantage from its 


position. There are great natural riches awaiting 
exploitation—riches which the incapable Tsarist admin- 
istration had hardly begun to develop. There is the 
man-power of a vast population, which, in spite of its 
hatred of war and its dislike of discipline, was disciplined 
in the past, and might theoretically be so again—so at 
least the Powers believe. There are, finally, the routes 
to Central Asia, which cross Russian territory, and 
possess some strategical importance. If a tithe of such 
a territory were the object of a struggle in Central 
Africa, we should expect much obstinacy on both sides. 
It is perhaps only because the idea of Russia’s utter 
helplessness is so novel, that public opinion fails to 
realize that Russia is as literally as East Africa or 
Mesopotamia a pawn in the world-war. For the 
moment, we omit the other and more human issues— 
the misery of these vast populations, their hopes of 
liberty, the splendid promise of their idealism, which 
seems destined to greatness rather in what it attempts 
than in what it achieves: What does Berlin, what do 
official London or Paris, reck of that? Mr. Wilson alone 
saw that issue, and he has let himself be overborne. 
The actual issue is simpler—a typical war-time issue, a 
contest for power over vast territories, innumerable 
millions, potential resources, raw materials and metals, 
strategic routes. 

Passive and unorganized as Russians are, one cannot 
solve the problem of Russia with complete disregard 
for them. Even the Germaus have not tried to do that. 
Their method was to earmark as much as they required, 
as much as they could safely assimilate. They set no 
store at first on their relations with Great Russia, anil 
flung her back, torn, bleeding, and humiliated to the 
Bolsheviks. In the remainder, they went methodically 
to work, relying everywhere on the propertied class 
which called them in. They hat to crush the ‘‘ Red”’ 
Finns and the Ukrainian peasants, but the dominant 
‘White ’’ Finns, the Lithuanian Clericals, the Baltic 
Junkers, and the Ukrainian landlord class remain of 
necessity Germanophil. Berlin might have left Great 
Russia alone—to ripen—if we would have left it alone. 
That policy became obsolete from the moment that the 
Tchecho-Slovak successes tempted the Western Allies to 
intervene. It is almost certain that Germany will now 
act, and the ignominious flight of her Embassy from 
Moscow was probably a preliminary to action. The fact 
about the military power of the Bolsheviks is, we take it, 
that the Letts (formerly in Moscow), and the German 
prisoner ‘‘ Reds,’’ are their only efficient troops. These 
cannot be everywhere at once. It became necessary to 
send the Letts and the Finns against the Tchecho-Slovaks, 
with the result that Moscow is no longer securely held. 

The internal danger to. Bolshevik rule comes from 
two distinct and rival countet-revolutionary groups. 
One of these, the League of Regeneration, represents the 
leaders of the Centre and Right of the dissolved Con- 
stituent Assembly—Moderate-Evolutionist-Socialists of 
various shades, and the Radical-Republican Left Wing 
of the ‘“ Cadets.’’ These are all anti-Bolshevik, anti- 
Romanoff, and anti-German. They look to the Allies to 
destroy the Bolsheviks, and may be willing, as the price 
of our aid, to renew war with Germany. Their domestic 
programme is to restore the Constituent Assembly—a 
body which was representative in the obsolete conditions 
of last autumn. They have a following among the 
“ intellectuals ” and the wealthier peasants, but how far 
they can win the masses is doubtful. On their social 
policy they are not united. The Cadets will never agree 
to abolish private property in land, and that is the test 
issue in Russia. This coalition, then, is temporary. It 





must evolve either to the Left or the Right, and shed 
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either its Cadets or its Socialists. The second group is 
before all else Monarchist. It has for its leader the 
head of the Church in Moscow, the Patriarch Tikhon, a 
man of some force of character. It has the Church 
behind it and many of the big industrial capitalists and 
some heads of noble houses. It will rally the Right 
Wing Cadets and Octobrists. Its opinions range from 
“ Black-Hundred ”’ Pan-Slavist reaction to the Liberal- 
Conservatism of M. Miliukoff. It proposes to restore 
the dynasty under the Grand Duke Nicholas, and it will 
summon, not a Constituent Assembly based on manhood 
suffrage, but the old-world “ Zemsky Sobor,’’ an 
indirectly chosen assembly capable of the desired 
manipulation by the nobility and the propertied class. 
Is this group pro-Ally or pro-German? We imagine 
that it is neither. It is “truly Russian,’ traditional, 
self-centted, with no cosmopolitan or international 
notions, and it will be purely opportunist in its policy. 
MM. Miliukoff, Terestchenko, and Vinaver, the leaders 
of the “ Right Wing” Cadets, are already pro-German. 
If Berlin will help this movement, it may decide to 
grasp the helping hand. It wants Tsardom again, and 
whatever London or Paris might do or tolerate, Mr. 
Wilson is not likely to promote “ the King business ”’ in 
Russia. We imagine that this Monarchist group has 
laid its plans, and that an attempt at decisive action 
will not be long delayed. If it should win any measure 
of success in Moscow, it may conceivably be tempted to 
secure itself by an understanding with Germany. It 
represents the same classes and parties which govern 
there under the Dictator Skoropadsky. What happened 
in Kieff might happen also in Moscow. There are some 
indications that Germany would conseut to ease the path 
of a friendly Monarchist Russia by revising the Brest 
Treaty, and would not object to the re-union of the 
Ukraine with Great Russia. 

[f this forecast is correct, then the last chapter of 
the Allies’ dealings with Russia would be a disastrous 
climax to a long history of blunders. But we hope that 
the final choice does not yet lie between Bolsheviks and 
Monarchists. Each has a _ real following: each 
stands for an intelligible idea. But the Moderate 
Socialists are far nearer to the West, much closer 
in their mentality to the Left groups of England, 
France, or even of Germany, and to our own notions 
more sympathetic. Only they fail in their dynamics. 
They are not men of action. They cannot hold or lead 
the masses, as the Bolsheviks do or did. Their natural 
adherents, the “intellectual class,’’ are too small in 
Russia to govern. If the Bolsheviks have failed, 
it is not for lack of will or courage or leader- 
ship. But they have imposed an unpopular tyranny, 
and they could not solve the material problem 
of transport, which meant hunger. Nor could their 
military power cope at once with Germans’ and 
Turks,,Tchecho-Slovaks, Japanese, and Cossacks. If it 
should turn out that they eventually lose control of 
Moscow to a Monarchist reaction with some pro-German 
leanings, because they had to send their best troops to 
cope with our protégés, the Telecho-Slovaks, our political 
strategy will stand convicted. The true course for us 
was ‘to have followed Mr. Wilson in a ‘helpful attitude to 
uny de facto Government, gtving such economic and 
technical aid as it most required. .A ‘friend might have 
induced the Bolsheviks to prune some of ‘the extrava- 
gances of their policy. Its worst phases, as in most revolu- 
tions, were its violent response, in the ‘true.Jacobin fash- 
ion, to danger. But it may not be too late even now to 
make Russia safe for democracy. Let us limit the sphere 
of our operations to the Coast and avoid bloodshed. Let us 
Withdraw the Tchecho-Slovaks—or, better still, send 





them to Baku to help the Russians against the Turks: 
Let us renew relations, even if they be informal, with 
the Soviets. While we give economic aid to the 
Moderate Government in Archangel, it cannot be sound 
policy to assist it directly in prosecuting civil war. The 
alternative to such a policy must be, we fear, the 
triumph of a probably pro-German Monarchist move- 
ment, and in a form which no efforts of ours will avail 
to shake. But there is just a chance of a better 
solution. Our offieial policy has steadily ignored the 
claims of the revolution to democratic sympathy. Let 
us rather endeavor to test what reserves of force lie with 
the Moderate Republicans. In this way, and this 
way only, we may possibly avert not merely the destiruc- 
tion of the revolution itself, but the consolidation of 
German hegemony over wide regions of Russia. 





THE WOMEN’S STRIKE. 


Tue ‘bus companies and the Committee on Production 
who provoked the strike of last week by what appears to 
the ordinary onlooker the grossest evasion of their 
pledges, have compelled a decision on an issue that our 
society has shirked too long. That decision has come at 
a favorable moment and on a favorable issue. We have 
all been talking of the patriotic and devoted service that 
women have rendered to the nation in the course of the 
last four years. Most of us travel on omnibuses and can 
see with our own eyes that a woman is as competent as a 
man in the capacity of a "bus conductor. Incidentally, 
six millions of women are finding their way at this 
moment on to the Register. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the principle for which the 
women struck should have won a rapid victory in the 
mind of the public. The disappearance of the ‘bus on a 
hot day is a sharp trial to the human temper, and the 
tone of the discussion and the tone of the newspapers 
under the ordeal is the best testimony to the justice of 
the women’s contention. 

It happens that the women are fighting in this case 
the battle of the men. The war has increased the 
number of women in employment by something like a 
million and a-half. Large numbers of these women are 
doing work that before the war was men’s work. The 
best minds among men and women have realized that the 
situation which will confront us at .the end of the war 
will be full of danger, and that trade unionists must 
think out their plan of campaign before those dangers 
are upon them. It would be an overwhelming disaster 
if employers were able to play off the women against the 
men and to exploit their patriotie services by depressiig 
the industrial standard for all, and weakening the power 
of the trade unions. It would again be an overwhelming 
disaster if the workmen reverted to their old traditional 
attitude of leaving women to their fate, excluding them 
from a number of desirable occupations, and penning 
them up in sweated industries. In other words, war 
between men and women after peace would be a national 
calamity. But when we look a little more closely intyu 


the prospect we see that war ‘between men and women 


would really ‘be only one form of war between skilled and 
unskilled. The Industrial Revolution which has taken 


place during the ‘last four years has increased immensely 


the class of semi-skilled, and readers of Mr. Cole’s book, 
‘Labor in War Time,”’ will realize that the introduction 
of women ‘into occupations hitherto confined to men is 
only part of a genera] readjustment which raises a 
number of difficult questions. As things stand, the trade 
unions have the promise of a restoration of their customs. 
The sooner the Bill which is to give effect to that promise 
is brought into the daylight the better, and we cannot 
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understand why there should be so much delay in its 
production. But the War Pledges Bil! will not settle 
this question. It merely recognizes the rights of the 
trade unions, and it is the business of the trade unions, 
their rights acknowledged without qualification, to con 
sider how the new problems are to be unravelled. 

For our part we are convinced that the solution is 
to be found in the drastic reorganization of the unions 


which has so long been urged by Mr. Cole and the 
reformers associated with him. The war has forced 


certain problems by women on the attention of the 
nation. They 
have been very reluctant to face a task which the war 
has now made imperative and urgent. As a consequence, 
their organization is out of date. The skilled man is 
afraid of the unskilled: the man is afraid of the woman. 
Why! Because the unskilled may be used to sap the 
economic position of the skilled: the woman may be used 
to sap the economic position of the man. So long as the 
unions compete among themselves and hold aloof from 
each other, this risk is inevitable. The trade unions 
must themselves put an end to this danger by combining 
these several interests and these several forces—that is, 
by reorganizing their brains so that the skilled and the 
unskilled, the man and the woman, shall present a united 
front. to the machinations of capital. It is, of course, 
a very big task, needing imagination and a wide outlook, 
and a more ambitious and collected view of the place of 
the workman in industry. We should like to see the 
leading trade unionists and those reformers who have 
give their attention specially to the question, in 
conference ou the whole question as it will present itself 
at the end of the war. The problem, so far as it relates 
to women workers, has been set out admirably by Mrs. 
Stocks in a recent issue of the “ Atheneum.’’ Mean- 
while, the general industrial developments that have 
taken place in the course of the war, if they have brought 
with them or rather precipitated certain embarrassing 
difficulties, have also tended to simplify their main 
problem. For the very causes that have tended to give 
a new unity and a new structure to our leading industries 
have made the existing arrangements of the trade-union 
world still more clearly obsolete. The trade unions must 
conform to this tendency by making the industry and the 
shop the basis of their organization. One great obstacle 
to this reorganization is removed by the establishment of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
There is, of course, another aspect to the question. 
Mr. Ernest Baker, writing to the ‘‘ Times”’ the other 
day, deprecated the use of the terms, equality or justice, 
in speaking of this controversy, urging that the real 
point was that a man as a rule has to keep a family, 
where a woman as a rule has only herself to keep. We 
need hardly point out that this is only true in a very 
rough sense, and that as an analysis of the wage system 
it is obviously incomplete. But it is quite true that as 
soon as you reject the view that Labor is a commodity 
whose price is fixed by commercial laws, as soon as you 
take account of motives and needs, you are brought up 
against the problem of the nature and extent of the 
needs for which a man or woman has to provide. The 
first of these needs is the need, in the normal man, of 
maintaining a family. Men's wages are, in point of fact, 
inadequate for the needs of a family, save in the very 
highest grades. The present system breaks down, not 
merely because it is difficult to equate the needs of the 
single woman and the married man who compete for 
wages, but also because it leaves the needs of the family 
to chance. Miss Eleanor Rathbone argues in the 
‘“Times"’ of Monday that this need is a duty, and 
not a “hobby.” After all, the rearing of families 
1s not a sort of masculine hobby like tobacco smoking or 
pigeon flying. If nations are to continue to exist they 
must ise, a themselves, and the cost of doing so 
must be paid for somehow by the nation. At present, 
it is paid for by the clumsy device of paying men wage- 
earners more than women, with the unfortunate result 
on the industrial situation already described. Why 
should not the nation take frankly on itself the primary 


The trade unions are in the same case. 
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cost of rearing future generations’? Then, again, the 
experience of the war throws some light and guidance on 
the future. The system of separation allowances has 
worked, as a rule, remarkably well; children have been 
better cared for and better educated. It is not sur 
prising that many look to some such system after the 
war for the solution of this question, and that they hope 
by one and the same device to enfrauchise the mother, 
to guarantee the future of the children, and safeguard 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. We are 
coming more and more to see that to make the happiness 
or misery of his family depend on the success or failure 
of a man in the industrial struggle, to make this the 
incentive and stimulus to his energy, is to do a violent 
wrong to the children of the nation. That conviction 
carries us a long way from the old settled habits of our 
past. We have only to glance at the significance of this 
rapid triumph of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work to see what vast dilemmas are before us. If we 
may borrow a phrase from the military correspondeuts, 
all the lines of our social thinking have become liquid, 
and nobody can tell in what form our society will finally 
emerge from this new struggle of ideas. 


THE APOSTLE HUGHES. 

Mr. Hucues’s performances fill us with as much amuse 

ment as amazement. Here he moves among our great 
industrial centres following the footprints of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign of fifteen years ago, repeating 
the same terrific scarewords, diagnosing the same fear- 
some diseases, and prescribing the same _ infallible 
remedies. Though every informed person in this country 
is aware that the period preceding the war was one ot 
unparalleled prosperity for our trade and industry, Mr. 
Itughes insists that we were living on “the very brink 
of destruction.’’ Germany had control of our ‘‘ key 
industries,’’ her great bounty-fed octopus cartels were 
enabling her to dominate the markets of the world, the 
coils of her insidious credit system were fastening their 
stranglehold upon the commerce, mines, and manu- 
factures of the whole Continent, her bagmen were pene- 
trating every remote country of Asia and South America 
with their perilous wares. Mr. Hughes, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, was once a Free Trader, but has seen the 
error of his ways, and has renounced the ‘“ shibboleths,’’ 
craving pardon and seeking tardy salvation in the fold 
of Imperial Protection. With him, as with his pre 

decessor, the glory of a unified and self-sufficing empire 
hides all the hoary fallacies of common Protectionism. 
Incidentally, they all peep through. Tariffs can make 
employment of labor larger in volume and more secure. 
They can give our manufacturers full possession of the 
home market without causing the loss of any foreign 
market. Nay, they can do much more. For, by keep 

ing ourselves to ourselves in the matter of imperial 
resources, we can stop foreigners, Germans in particular, 
from getting the raw materials wherewith to compete 
with us. So we, and not the Germans, will dominate 
the markets of the world when the war is over. It is 
all very simple and unutterably silly. But it is supposed 
that the public mind is now so gelatinous and suggestible 
that all the sophisms which our common seyse folk 
looked at and rejected ten years ago will pass nruster 
now as the new war-brand of economic wisdom. Not 
only do pre-war principles become shibboleths, but. pre 

war lies become solid and accepted facts. We wonder 
how many of the Manchester business men who listened 
to Mr. Hughes at the Free Trade Hall really believe 
that, if the war had not intervened, German cartels and 
banks would have established a ‘‘ world domination.”’ 
Many of them must have been aware from their owit 
personal knowledge that our financial penetration of 
such a country as Argentina was far more thorough 

going than anything that Germany had done. It is 
true that our commerce and finance were spread over the 
wide world. The first effect of Mr. Hughes’s economic 
system would be to contract their area. For if we keep 
the raw materials of the Empire for ourselves, we shall 
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consume less of the foreign materials, and therefore must 
sell less of our manufactured-goods to them, and do less 
of their transport and banking work. A self-sufficing 
Empire, or even a self-supplying Alliance (though Mr. 
Hughes has little to say for the economic alliance) must 
look to see its trade and financial relations not merely 
with present enemy countries but with all neutral 
countries, dwindle and become precarious. 

Any sober-minded man, however imperialist and 
Hun-hating he might be, would surely pause before 
committing this country to a system which must play 


havoc with its foreign trade. Does not even 
Mr. Hlughes perceive what losses to our economic 


position in world commerce will have been incurred 
in the course of a prolonged war? ‘To name two 
of the most obvious, the business men and _finan- 
ciers of the United States will by that time have 
displaced us permanently in most departments of 
the transport, finance, and markets of Central 
and South America, while Japan may have excluded 
us for ever from the bulk of our Pacific-carrying 
trade and markets. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Hughes, with distinctively Australian interests properly 
and very naturally in the forefront of his mind, should 
be able to envisage the precarious position in which the 
people of this country would be placed if a “ close 
empire '’ were established, in which the world-markets 
were no longer freely open to our new business enter- 
prises, and when our manufacturers were put to consider- 
able straits for lack of easy access to such important 
materials as oil, rubber, cotton, copper, and other 
articles, the best supplies of which lie outside the Empire 
or even the Alliance. No doubt it would be excellent 
husiness for Australia if we were to bind ourselves to 
purchase at good prices arranged by our Government the 
whole of their available supplies of wool, zinc, wheat, and 
meat. But would it be equally advantageous for our 
manufacturers and our consumers? Surely, if the 
experience of this war has taught us anything, it is that 
the amazing economic prosperity of Great Britain is 
attributable to the immense variety of our trade routes, 
and to the commercial and financial strength which 
three generations of free imports have established. 
Mr. Hughes still harps on the resounding string of 
“key industries,’’ as the most persuasive note to lure a 
Free-Trade people to their doom. But no intelligent Free 
Trader is likely to respond to his enticement. If a peace, 
whether dictated or negotiated, leaves the world with so 
perilous a future as to require us to retain within this 
country large stores of certain articles, such as zinc, 
tungsten, dyes and optical instruments, necessary for 
purposes of forcible defence or for civil needs in the 
event of another war, every sane man will agree that 


our Government should accumulate supplies and 
“operate ’’ the industries. But this is no question 
of imperial economics, or of tariff-rigging. No 
preferential pull upon zinc in Australia, or 


tungsten in Burmah, will serve the purpose in a war in 
which submarines and aircraft may block the passages of 
water and air. The policy of Mr. Hughes will bring 
despair to anyone who tries to think it out. For what- 
ever other consequences it may have, it ensures the 
existence of a Europe broken into two warring economic 
systems, each struggling against new crippling disabili- 
ties, with the weaker system stimulated by its 
deprivations to the utmost efforts of recuperation and 
reprisal, and pouring all its intellectual and moral re- 
sources into new channels of destructive preparation. 
Under such circumstances protective tariffs would count 
for little, for they could yield no security. This nation 
would have to adopt a far sterner régime of State- 
subsidised agriculture, and confine manufactures to 
the munitions of war and the bare subsistence 
of a population reduced by emigration and by birth- 
‘control to a_ self-sufficing level. The whole of 
its surplus of vitality and productive power would be 
(ledicated to providing against the inevitable day when 
the crippled and envenomed foe would recover energy for 
4 supreme attempt to get those raw materials which Mr. 
Hughes and the “ Morning Post ’’ are bent upon refusing 


him, 
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Lonpon, Fripay. 

A visitor from the front is to-day a cheerful 
messenger. The Army is undoubtedly in spirits. 
Roughly, what has happened is that the great German 
blunder of an exposed flank, punished as it was bound 
to be punished by an able and experienced general, has 
opened to it much the most dramatic victories of the 
war, of which its knowledge of war and the great mass 
of individual courage and skill that it has developed, 
have enabled it to take full advantage. The Germans 
may get back to the Hindenburg line, and stay there. 
That is one and a cautious opinion. Against it stands 
the view, not lacking in weighty support, that not 
merely the campaign of 1918, but the war itself, has 
come to an issue. In any way, the struggle back to his 
old quarters has cost the enemy (since August 8th) 
120,000 prisoners, and the worst shaking he has ever 
had. Demoralization is perhaps too strong a word. 
Here and there the Germans have struck back with vigor, 
and have taken advantage of a blunder or two in the 
pursuit. But the tale of the last three weeks is full of 
easy surrenders and hastily abandoned positions. It 
has clearly filtered through to Germany, and appears in 
the rueful commentary of the military writers, and the 
wakeful and anxious tone of the Liberals and Socialists. 
In a week or so we may expect the full political reaction. 
And a little later von Kiihlmann may be back in 
power, with full power to negotiate a peace, if a peace 
is to be won. 





THEN will come the historic opportunity of the war. 
The hour to look to is that in which an utterly dis- 
illusioned Germany, democratic in fact if not in form, 
turns from her rulers (and enemies) to the Alliance and 
awaits its word. On the response depends not her fate 
only, but that of the world, its religion and social 
relationships. We may say: ‘‘ The war ends on the day 
when, having put your own house in order, you restore 
and repair Belgium, settle your quarrel with the 
France you have desolated, throw your Russian 
treaties into stock. and consent to inaugurate the new 
era of world-peace and world-disarmament, based on a 
common rule of law and opportunity.’’ Or we 
can, in effect, make a Roman reply to a modern 
Carthage in suit for its existence. Then begins a second 
power-struggle, and when it ends, a third one, in 
violation of the general custom of humanity that peace 
is a reversal, not a modification, of physica] war. 


In every country two forces contend as to what the 
response to a real offer from Germany (apart from 
diplomatic camouflage) is to be. But [ cannot but think 
that the decision, and therefore the mora! responsibility, 
rests with America. The great battles of the month have 
not been mainly fought by her soldiery, but, as with 
the Prussians at Waterloo, the presence and potency of 
the great American reinforcement assure the victory of 
the Allies. America’s mood is one of natural and yet 
extraordinary elation. I am assured that policy 
is hardly spoken of in the States. The President’s 
peace thoughts are not discussed, and it is not 
too much to say that debate and even private 
opinion lie under a kind of embargo enforced by the 
newspapers and by more or less organized agencies. <A 
unanimous daily Press echoes to one note: ‘‘ Germany 
must be ended; peace must be dictated at Berlin.’’ 
Absolute belief in America’s power to achieve this 
result, an impassioned resolve to endure to the end 
for it, are the two primary strains in an intoxicating 
consciousness of power. So far as that mood decrees 
the doom of Prussianism, it is a redemptive force in the 
world. But it touches only the destructive side of the 
work of the Alliance, and it is on reconstruction, so finely 
suggested in the earlier Wilson policy, that the future of 
Europe depends. America, with all her imaginative 
sympathy with Europe, does not live there. But. we do. 
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TRAVELLERS from Russia are rather frequent in 
London just now, and they give one a fairly, connected 
clue to the maze. I conclude from it that the 
power of the Bolsheviks is crumbling. The causes are 
their autocratic and terrorist méthods, the refusal of all 
power to the local Soviets, and therefore the absence of 
a public opinion (all the anti-Bolshevik newspapers are 
now suppressed), the dominance of the Jews (who 
number 98 per cent. of the Executive), the demoralisa- 
tion and corruption, not of the actual chiefs, but of many 
of their subordinates, the lack of good soldiers, and the 
want of food. Already the baser kind of official is 
collecting his private hoard for the coming downfall. 
Bolshevism has two competitors. Moscow is the natural 
centre of the Monarchical movement, and the Church 
Congress, which is to be held in September, may quite 
possibly proclaim the Grand Duke Nicholas as Tsar. 
The Church is a power. The practice of religion still 
prevails generally, and the attempted confiscation of 
Church property by the Bolsheviks has been a failure. 
And the Church is monarchical. The second rival is a 
Constitutional Republic, based on the Constituent 
Assembly. There again a great opportunity may await 
the Allies. and a possibility of turning their intervention 
to some kind of good. If the Allied Powers declare 
against an interference in Russian Government, and 
suggest (without compelling) a resort to the Constituent 
Assembly, they may yet help democratic Russia to find 
her feet again. I hope our Government inclines that 
way. France is more doubtful. But America, I should 
have thought, had no choice but to follow it. 


I sHoutp think the story of the Glasgow crowd who, 
on a rumor of peace, met in their thousands and publicly 
tore Dora to fragments, comes as near as possible to 
representing a powerful strain of popular feeling about 
the Government. We must always remember that, 
to the mass of the people, the Government is 
not Mr. George, or Mr. Law, or the War Cabinet. 
It is more familiarly an order to sell or not 
to sell, to buy or not to buy, to do this or abstain 
from doing that, to go or not to go hither or thither. 
“ Controls’ are so much the topic of the market-place 
as almost to shut out the war. The hatred of these 
interferences, many of them needless, injudicious, or 
self-contradictory (I have an instance from a great 
factory in which, in the same Department, men are 
being returned from the Army in France and enlisted 
as fresh recruits), is a great factor in political life, will 
turn thousands of votes, and will greatly prejudice the 
cause of State Socialism after the war. The waste of 
material, the loss of markets and trade opportunities, are 
the staple grievances. Imagine, therefore, if the rule of 
Jack-in-Office is loved by: a people who, four years ago, 
knew less of it than any European nation! I found this 
feeling very strong in the rural districts, detached, in 
some degree, from definite views about the war, but 
certain to make and sustain a great body of political 
sentiment whenever the question of peace terms is given 
a definite form. 

A WAYFARER. 


Wife and Hetters. 


AUTHORITY. 


Waite in any civilized State the ultimate control rests 
in the hands of a Sovereign, a Council, or a Parliament, 
they are only the temporary expressions of authority. 
It is a mistake to suppose that authority consists of an 
individual or even of a set of individuals. The elements 
which go to make up the controlling power are ultimately 
impersonal. A government assumes authority for the 
time being, and can be attacked and criticised for their 
exercise of it quite conveniently, but when they fall 
others take their places, and although the expression 
may be different, authority remains. Authority exists 
far beyond the range of a Cabinet or Government, It 





. J 


“lies at the back of all recognized institutions. So 


impressive is its influence, so insidious its dominating 
force, that individuals who have questioned it and 
attacked it from outside once they become themselves 
absorbed in it have their whole outlook changed, and 
without being aware of it are caught up in the machinery 
of an engine they fondly imagined they would control 
and direct by the force of their will and the determined 
efforts of a fixed purpose. Just as modern man is under 
the impression that he can subordinate to his use the 
elaborate machines he himself devises and invents, and 
wakes up at last to find that he is enslaved by them, so in 
the governance not only of the country but of the smaller 
communities and organizations of which it is composed, 
his assumption that he rules is just a subjective 
impression. 

Authority is not the King, nor the Cabinet, nor the 
Judges, nor the Bishops, nor Parliament, nor magis- 
trates, nor police officers, nor generals, nor commercial 
magnates, nor party leaders, nor trade union officials, 
nor bankers, nor ecclesiastical dignitaries ; nor in reality 
is it all these put together. It is the atmosphere created 
by the positions which ‘‘ personages,’’ such as these hold, 
and which has been formed round them by the habit, 
custom, and tradition of generations. Men find on 
their elevation to a position of authority that they are 
suddenly accepted and acknowledged in a way to which 
they have not been accustomed. They are attended on, 
listened to, and consequently feel flattered ; they enjoy a 
sense of complete security, and a new self-confidence, not 
the outcome of high achievement, but bred of the satis- 
faction which attends the first unaccustomed exercise of 
power, springs up in them, and seems to fall in with their 
ideas of their own importance. In fact, they succumb, 
one and all, in varying degrees, it is true, and, curiously 
enough, in inverse ratio to the importance they have 
attached to authority previously. The delight of an 
advanced Radical in the panoply and circumstance of 
high office was almost proverbial until more modern 
times, when he has been outstripped by his Labor 
colleague. 

But let us try and analyze this mysterious element, 
because it would appear that no one is impervious to its 
influence. It will be found in a manager’s office: in a 
Board-room with its neatly arranged table, comfortable 
chairs, and frock-coated chairman; in the law courts, 
especially, where archaic procedure and _ bewildering 
formalities are calculated to impress a prisoner and even 
a spectator (the judge himself, not an individual, but 
an emblem disguised in his robes and wig as the majesty 
of law, and clothed with the sanction of society: 
incidentally, justice may be done, but the main point is 
that authority shall be maintained); in a Cabinet 
Minister’s room—approaching through echoing halls, 
deferential brass-buttoned office-keepers will escort a 
visitor through ante-rooms, and when the heavy door 
has closed ‘with a dull thud behind him, and he finds 
himself in a huge room smelling of Russia leather and 
sealing wax, it is quite impossible to talk to the human 
being behind the tremendous writing-table as if he were 
sitting next him on the top of a ’bus (and the surround- 
ings have produced their effect on the Minister just as 
much as they are now producing an effect on his visitor). 
—Then, in the palace, where everything is arranged to 
impress, hurrying uniformed figures, powdered footmen, 
heavy carpets, endless corridors—again that smell of 
leather—hushed voices, a feeling of somebody important 
round the corner, broad staircases, vast mirrors just to 
show you how small and insignificant you look, a presence 
to be reached, the distant gurgle of royal voices in far- 
off passages, a desire to escape or hide, pictures and 
armor of ancient kings, a feeling that it has all been 
there since William the Conqueror’s time, that it is all 
different to what you imagined when you wrote the 
article on ‘‘ The Passing of the Monarchy.’’ Is it 
possible for people who inhabit such places to feel or 
even look like ordinary mortals? Whatever may be said 
outside about them and whatever you may have said, 
they fee] secure and impressive, and they know you are 
obscure and impressed—yes, the junior Page of the Back 
Stairs knows it as he passes with noiseless tread to dis- 
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charge what must be some highly important duty. In 
the military sphere authority exists in its crudest and 
most blatant form. Strengthened by rigid discipline, 
enforced by unquestioning obedience from the corporal 
to the commander-in-chief, the spirit of authority is the 
foundation-stone of the whole machine. But, again, it 
is not the person but the rank, not the individual but 
the system behind him. When you salute a subaltern, 
you do not salute Lieutenant Jones; you salute the 
King’s Commission, which, theoretically, he carries in 
his pocket. 

In the Bishop’s palace the atmosphere is heavy with 
authority, and even, too, in the Vicar’s or the Minister’s 
study. The pulpit, where a man may admonish his 
fellows without fear of contradiction, interruption, or 
even question, is a very seat of authority. The head- 
master’s schoolroom, where the trembling boy is over- 
awed ; the police-court, where the culprit feels like a rat 
in a trap surrounded by wise magistrates, learned 
counsel, and impeccable police; the bank manager’s 
parlor, with its smell of gold; the society drawing-room, 
where the unaccustomed visitor shuffles and stammers 
before the smart and well-dressed company of great 
people who are so terribly at their ease; even in the 
trade union, where the officials have exchanged the life 
of working men for that of organizers—in all these 
authority resides, and in each it is not alone in the 
personality of the particular representative that it is felt. 
He seems to have behind him all the others arrayed in 
commanding force, an awe-inspiring, invisible, yet ever 
present company. 

A violent Socialist once gazed at the brilliant scene 
of the opening of Parliament, with the King crowned and 
robed, surrounded by high officers of State, ‘peers, judges, 
admirals, generals, and courtiers glittering in gorgeous 
uniforms assembled round the throne, and he murmured 
to himself as he turned away, ‘‘ That will take a lot of 
abolishing.’’ 

Authority cannot be reached; it cannot be with- 
stood. Even in a revolution it can only die momentarily 
to be revived. It is the sanction of orderly existence. 
But why when we taste it do we become contaminated ? 
Instances might be given of seedily dressed, overworked, 
humble individuals who, on reaching the coveted posi- 
tion, not only outwardly assume the new manner and 
the top hat but put a top hat on their souls. Some may 
be in it, but they are not of it, and when they resume 
their liberty their natural self returns. Others it 
impregnates with an indelible stamp, and even after they 
have returned to private life their dignity—or may we 
call it absurd pomposity?—never leaves them: self- 
important and affably condescending, they spend the rest 
of their days pretending the atmosphere still surrounds 
them; others, again, may be imprisoned in the 
atmosphere all] their lives—a hard lot indeed, for even 
the glamor of the most brilliant trappings of authority 
must pall in time. Dignities and titles, robes and 
uniforms, ceremonies and ritual, ranks and precedence 
may have their attractions because they minister to 
the unfathomable vanity and inordinate conceit of man ; 
but the joy of life is not in them. 

In the House of Commons authority can be con- 
fronted, authority can be attacked, but authority nearly 
always wins. It allures many into its fold, and they will 
not risk offending it. We can all remember the 
turbulent, truculent, and overwhelming Radical majority 
of 1906: how they came to the House regardless of 
authority, oblivious of tradition, how they interrupted 
and howled at Mr. Balfour when he spoke, regarding him, 
as the embodiment of an authority they had overturned. 
Where is that majority now? Mr. Balfour is still speak- 
ing. It is no good. Whoever you are, however deter- 
mined your purpose, however strong your cause, be 
under no delusion, you will only break your head against 
the stone wall, and you will find in spite of all their 
professions most people have a sneaking desire to be on 
the side of authority. Love of power is perhaps the 
strongest human impulse. There may be some satis- 
faction in changing the representatives of your authority. 
But do not expect too much from that. Your new men, 
whoever they may be, cannot in the nature of things 





remain uncorrupted, and see with the same clear vision 
and the same singleness of purpose once they have crossed 
the threshold into the atmosphere of Russian leather, 
sealing-wax, and soft carpets, and exchanged the com- 
radeship of free men for the flattering companionship of 
the high and mighty. 

Is there, then, to be no upheaval? Yes. Authority 
can overreach itself. When liberty is curtailed, opinion 
suppressed, service conscripted, Labor dragooned, the 
public mind drugged, the wells of truth poisoned, and 
falsehood circulated, beneath the outwardly docile 
attitude of the people there may be growing underground 
unseen, and as yet unheard, an immense destructive force 
which when the tension snaps may burst with overwhelm- 
ing violence. There are signs of it. Many a puppet may 
be hurled from the seats of the mighty, but the seats 
once again will be filled by others: the cataclysm will 
pass. Only change, not progress towards perfection, is 
the rule in the governance of human affairs and in the 
organisation of human institutions. 

Progress here may be in the spiritual nature of 
man, but this can be served and promoted as well, and 
better, perhaps, by those whose lot is cast in the common 
comradeship of the throng than by those who dominate 
their fellows from the higher steps of the social structure. 


ARTHUR PoNnsonBY. 


THE ECONOMIC VICTORY. 


Looxine backward from this phase of the war it must 
seem to the detached student that the task which the 
enemy set himself on the outbreak of war was never 
possible of accomplishment. The world was becoming 
more and more dependent economically upon Germany. 
While the militarist was expounding his dogma of force 
in the lucid works of Bernhardi, the economist was slowly 
accomplishing his work of making German production 
indispensable to the nations. There were, indeed, two 
Germanies, living together in an uneasy wedlock, and the 
dominance of the militarist was only secured by one of 
those fits of madness which through history have at times 
swept nations to their destruction. For, making all 
allowances for the detail of preparation, no careful 
accountant would have said the Bernhardi plan was 
better than a gamble, whereas the economic infiltration 
was as certain to win its end as anything can be. The 
bare dogma of militarism as it has been worked out by 
the German thinkers based everything upon force, and 
claimed to reduce to the calculable a complex of condi- 
tions which never have been or can be calculable. It 
staked all on a swift and crushing victory. If it were 
swift enough and sufficiently crushing, all the desirable 
things would follow. But it never seems to have been 
thought out exactly how swift the victory must be and 
how complete; and in these two variables has lain the 
mischief. We now see that failure to secure a swift 
victory resulted in an attempt to curtail the military 
effort of Britain, and this in turn led to the adherence 
of the United States and of many other States of the 
New and Old Worlds. 

The submarine campaign, in effect, made the 
German task incalculably more difficult; since it led to 
the closing of all the sources of raw material. The life 
of the modern State revolves about a few articles, and 
practically all the countries which produce them were 
brought to the side of the Allies by the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign. German economists were not slow to 
grasp the significance of the new condition. They 
realized with characteristic logic that unless the normal 
industrial rhythm of the country could be restored at the 
earliest possible moment, the nation would have to face 
a real bankruptcy. But for this restoration it is 
necessary that great stores of raw materials should at 
once begin to flow into Germany on the conclusion of 
peace; and these raw materials are all controlled by 
the Allies. There are clothes of paper fibre ; but they do 
not wear, Zine can be used in electrical undertakings ; 
but it is not a true substitute for copper. There is no 
substitute for oil and rubber ; and each of these things is 
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absolutely necessary in the industrial State. With the 
adoption of the unrestricted submarine campaign the 
Germans committed themselves finally to the necessity of 
a decision in the field, and a decision of so complete a 
character that it would compel the nations outside Europe | 
to trade where they did not wish, and on terms they 
would repudiate as long as they had the power. Even if 
we consider the subject theoretically the German plan 
was impossible, since the centre of gravity had moved 
beyond Europe—-i.e., beyond Germany’s grip, and it was 
precisely beyond Europe that the raw material lay. All 
that Germany could reasonably expect was, if the best 
should happen, to bring pressure upon the Allies by her 
hold upon France. For this land decision was 
necessary. 

But, unfortunately for Germany, delay has had 

another effect, which is, moreover, more inexorable. 
The Allies may, and indeed must, at length assist Ger- 
many to restore her industrial life by the supply of raw 
material ; but they will not re-create the old monopolies 
for which the raw material. is needed. Before the war 
we depended upon Germany for a host of commodities : 
drugs of all sorts, dyes, electrical plant and fittings, gas 
mantles, glass for instruments and even for special 
bottles, fertilizers, and a number of products of technical 
manufacture too numerous to mention. It is not that 
British men of science have been backward or 
inventors slow and unimaginative. The strange thing 
is that in almost every line some fruitful suggestion or 
brilliant discovery of a British student has led the way. 
Everyone knows that Perkin, father of the present 
Oxford professor, started the aniline dye industry, and 
actually began the first commercial production of the 
dyes. But the industry was lost to this country, and, 
in the words of Professor R. A. Gregory, ‘‘ The loss of it 
has meant as much to us commercially as the confiscation 
of Alsace and part of Lorraine about the same time has 
signified to France’’; for synthetic dyes are an indis- 
pensable material in goods whose annvfa] value amounts 
to about £200,000,000. The industry is complex, for 
the synthetic dyes are produced from coal-tar, and a 
commercial undertaking, if it is to work profitably, 
must also use the numerous other useful products of the 
coal-tar reduction. It is th this connection, we are 
interested to notice, that the exhibit of the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. at the Scientific Products Exhibition 
includes not only dyes, but benzol, toluol, naphtha, 
earbolic acid, salicylic acid, aspirin, phenacetin, nitric, 
and sulphuric acids. All these are coal-tar derivatives, 
and many of them were almost German monopolies 
before the war. The organic drugs, such as phenacetin, 
aspirin, and formalin, were manufactured almost 
entirely by Germany, and many people will remember 
the sudden shortage in the autumn of 1914. Fortun- 
ately, scientific students were set to work, and after pro- 
longed search to find the best and cheapest methods of 
production, we are now able to regard ourselves as com- 
pletely independent of Germany, and formidable com- 
petitors in foreign markets. The Gas Light and Coke 
Co.’s exhibit is not the only sample of the synthetic 
dyes and drugs, for which we had formerly to look to 
Germany ; but it is the most important as a suggestion 
of that cycle of production, which is the best commercial 
insurance of these products. 

The Scientific Products Exhibition marks our 
emancipation in numerous other ways. Flint glass for 
optical instruments was another of the German mono- 
polies. The Stassfurt potash deposits were largely 
responsible for this, but the war has revealed other 
vourees, and high quality potash is so readily obtained 
by electrolysis that the German monopoly has been 
finally killed. It was sheer necessity that drove us to 
experiment with the manufacture of optical giass, since 
without it range-finders and field-glasses would have 
been unprocurable. Now, however, we can make better 


a 





glass than Germany exported before the war, and one 
of the exhibits is the great glass of an astronomical 
refractor. The electrical industry is another monopoly 
wrested from Germany. The wholé of the modern 
industrial development was the result of Faraday’s 
research, and yet the industry drifted from us, and 












Germany produced three times our total product before 
the war. We had to depend upon her for magnetos, for 
bulb lamps, even for the carbons of electric lamps. 
Electric insulators, thorium gas mantles, numerous 
chemicals used in photography, all came from Germai \. 
but are now efficiently made here. New thorium 


_ deposits have been discovered and the mantles can be 


made without any help from Germany. This exhibition 
is, in fact, another witness to the extraordinary power 
in the nation that is normally overlaid by so much that 
is indifferent or misleading. Many of the discoveries 


, cannot be represented there because of their immediate 


bearing upon the manufacture of munitions. But 
though they find their chief present use in the explosive 
industry they will link up quite naturally later in other 
manufactures. There are also other exhibits which are 
distinct advances with an interest that would have won 
recognition at any time. Such is the anti-glare glass 
discovered by Sir William Crookes. There are substi- 
tutes for salvarsan and neo-salvarsan; new anesthetics, 
and numerous proofs of a versatility which must, unless 
manufacturers are completely blind, ensure the economic 
independence of this country after the war. 

But if this be the case, what is the prospect before 
Germany? It is almost impossible that the nations 
which have been at war with her will at once begin to 
trade with her if they can secure an article equally good 
from one of the Allies. Even if some nations did resume 
their trade in some commodities they will not do so in 
all, and some nations like our own will continue to 
produce the articles by the methods they have discovered 
during the war. A mistake on the part of the German 
militarists has therefore undone most of what the pre- 
ceding five decades had achieved, and has robbed the 
country of its power of rapid recovery. Germany could 
have conquered the world economically and would not ; 
she would conquer militarily and cannot. Unless she 
can reconcile herself to re-entering the comity of nations 
as an equal partner, committed like the other great 
uations to some scheme of restricting, if not ending war, 
she has no future. 


Letters from Abroad. 


AMONG THE BOLSHEVIKS. 
1V.—PARLIAMENTS AND PALACES. 


It was a girls’ school in the old days. It still kept the ancient 
title Smolny Institute. The Bolsheviks had made the Institute 
the new seat of government. In the colonnaded porch of the 
centre building soldiers stood with fixed bayonets ; machine-guns 
pointed threateningly. Inside the outer entrance soldiers with 
bayonets halted me. I must have a pass. I fell into line among 
a row of people. Two young girls with short hair were giving 
out passes. With a smile they wrote something on a scrap of 
paper. The pass was a sheet*torn from a tiny note-book, 
stamped with a rubber seal, and a date scrawled across it. Any- 
one could have faked it. German spies could enter Smolny 
Institute with ease. Even the Kaiser might have risked it. 

The long white corridors were crowded. Soldiers and 
working-men moved in and out endlessly. They all smoked, 
and cigarette butts and ashes were strewn over the floor. Only 
a short time before little girls of the aristocracy paraded these 
corridors arm in arm. The large, clean dormitories were filled 
with little white beads, the big school-rooms buzzed with childish 
talk. Now unshaven, collarless men, littered the floor with 
papers and argued hotly. 

On the white doors down the long corridors large numbers 
were scrawled in blue chalk. Scribbled across a sheet of paper 
was the simple statement * Commissar Trotsky’s Office,’’ and 
this was stuck to his door with a pin. Visions arose of the 
stately Houses of Parliament or the prosperous Capito] at 
Washington, and I smiled. 

But the informality was refreshing. You could speak to 
anyone, provided you could hold them for talk. For it was a 
rushing world. Plots and counter-plots were being unfolded ; 
the food was running low; the city was in a state of upheaval ; 
the Bolsheviks were having a hard fight. The control was 
limited to the esntral Government. The Soldiers and Workers 
Deputies had become the Russian Congress or Soviet. But 
even this body had its difficulties. It was the first to purge 


itself. All ntembers who were not Bolshevik or Social Revolu 
tionaries seceded. They numbered perhaps a fourth of the 
whole. Their places were quickly filled by Bolsheviks, 
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But the Bolsheviks did not control the City Government. 
The Petrograd Municipal Duma had been elected under Keren- 
«ky, and most of the members were cadets. Conflict immedi- 
ately arose between the City Government and the Central Power. 
The Municipal Duma would not take orders. The members 
went on strike. The National Power grew angry. They de- 
clared the Duma dissolved and ordered a new election. Sol- 
ciers with bayonets entered the Duma, turned out the members, 
and closed the hall. The irate members were helpless. There 
were no soldiers to defend them. Thcy met secretly and inserted 
a defiant proclamation in their paper. But Petrograd did 
not rally to the support of the Duma. The power of the Bolshe- 
viks grew. Many officials were Cadets or Moderate Socialists. 
They refused to recognise the new government. They hoped 
for a counter revolution. But this hope was short lived. It 
depended on the peasants. They as a body had not joined the 
Soviet. A meeting was called of the All Russian Peasants 
Congress in Petrograd. The first business was the election of 
a President. Chernov received 368 votes and Marie Spirido- 
nova 829. Chernov is a Social Revolutionary of the Right, an 
opponent of the Bolsheviks. Marie Spiridonova is a Social 
Revolutionary of the Extreme Left, and an ally of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

Though Chernov was elected President, it was Spirado- 
nova’s faction that grew. A week later, by a large majority 
it was voted to send peasant delegates to sit in the Soviet Con- 
gress with the Workers and Soldiers Deputies. 

Meanwhile the National Government steadied. It began 
to issue decrees. Property was the main object attacked. 
The — to private ownership in land was abolished. Hence- 
forth all land belonged to the nation. It was to be confiscated 
and parcelled out to the farmers according to the needs of each 
family. One family I visited employed a maid servant from 
the country. She was a crude little creature, with big rough 
hands and ill-fitting clothes. She worshipped her employers. 
She kissed the members of the family when they came or went. 
She guarded their interests as her own.’ I asked her about 
her village. Had there been violence there? 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, with anger in her tone. ‘‘ The hooligans 
seized the big estate. They murdered the family, even the five- 
year-old child. They found wine in the wine-cellar and got 
drunk. They destroyed the house, divided up the furniture, and 
seized the land. They had no right to take other people’s 
things. he land belonged to the peasants, but not the house 
and furniture.’? She turned to her employer and said, “TI work 
for you. Suppose I took your things. I’ve no right to them.” 

To the property owners such proceedings were heart- 
breaking. Capitalists and bourgeois turned their eyes toward 
the Constituent Assembly as their one hope. It was to meet 
on December 11th. Meanwhile the Bolshevik Government 
grew daily more unfriendly to the Assembly. That body would 
be full of Cadets. Cadets were enemies of the people. At 
first these sentiments were uttered timidly. To supplant the 
Assembly with the All-Russian Soviet would take time. The 
people had been taught to regard the Assembly as the culmina- 
tion of all hopes. 

On December 11th there was a parade as a demonstration 
for the Assembiy. I was out early and wandered about the 
streets. At ten the line began to form. Riots were expected. 
But except for a few bullets fired by an over-excited man, I saw 
no violence. There were ten thousand in line. A Bolshevik 
demonstration would have brought out fifty to seventy thousand. 
The marchers were all well dressed. They walked and talked 
quietly. They sang solemnly and sincerely. They were the bour- 
geois and the intellectuals with an occasional capitalist. None 
of the proletariat and only a few well-dressed soldiers joined. 
The crowd lacked passion. They moved to the Tauride Palace, 
the meeting place of the Assembly. They swept up to the doors. 
But Bolshevik soldiers guarded the entrance and they turned 
back. They marched down a side street. They had no plan. 
I watched three men with particular interest. They were law- 
vers and bankers. They wore fur coats and fur caps. Thev and 
the others were singing the “‘ Marseillaise.’” Over their heads 
waved a red flag on which was written “Land to the Peasants.”’ 
On the side-walk factory workers and unshaven soldiers stood 
and jeered. Surely I had gone crazy. It wasn’t possible that 
the moneyed class were marching in the middle of the street, 
under a red flag singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” demonstrating 
against the Government, and shouting for freedom. 

The Commisares grew gradually bolder. They began to 
attack the Assembly openly. They had been successful in the 
new election, for the Petrograd Municipal Dum. The total 
votes cast were only one half of the 900,000 of the preceding 
election, but practically all the votes were for the Bolsheviks. 

An exciting debate on the Bolshevik policy towards the 
Assembly was expected in the Soviet or Congress. I deter- 
mined to attend the meeting. Unfortunately, no cars were 
running. The electric wires had been tampered with. It was 
thought to be the work of some anti-Bolshevik. It was four 
miles to Smoiny Institute, but I ploughed through the snow. 
The school, ballroom, and concert hall were now the Soviet 
headquarters. The white walls and wood-work were growing 
dim. The hard wood floor had long since lost its polish. But 
the gay chandelier flooded the place with light. The Soviet 
delegates were out in full force. They were a serious and earn- 
est body. Intelligence was writ large across their faces. They 
were without self-consciousness. ost of the men were in 
dingy uniforms, for both the factory workers and the peasants 
are all in the army, The air was thick with smoke. The place 
hummed with talk. The Commisares mixed with the delegates. 
No extra reverence was shown them. Trotsky and Lenin pushed 
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their way with the others to the platform. It is a genuine work. 
ing-class government. No official received more than 500 roubles 
(at the present rate of exchange in Russia, £10) a month. He 
may use the Government automobiles, but he has to eat and 
sleep with the workers. 

It was Trotsky who spoke first. He is a man of medium 
size, with a large, well-shaped head. His hair is thick, his 
forehead high, his eye bright and keen. His chin is small and 
weak, but this is hidden by a moustache and short beard. He 
stoops slightly. He is simple and direct in manner and without 
affectation. He speaks with passion and plays upon his 
audience’s emotion. His words came thick and fast. 

‘“The question of calling the Assembly is entirely different 
from Karensky’s time. The rights of the member are raised. 
But there is‘another right that is higher, and that is the right 
of the Revolutionary people. In declaring the Cadets our 
enemies, we have only made a beginning. We have not yet 
executed anyone. (Cries of—‘We are against the death 
penalty!) Yes! That is true, but if the conspiracies of the 
Cadets and Kaledinists disorganize the country, not one of 
us can guarantee that in their legitimate anger the people will 
not turn against the bourgeois and the Cadets. No oue of us 
can say that th» people, exasperated, will not raise the guillotine 
in the public square in front of the Winter Palace.’ 

At this point Trotsky’s voice was drowned. The room was 
in commotion. Then a Social Revolutionist sprang to his feet 
and began to speak. 

‘* However much we believe in fighting counter revolutionary 
forces, we cannot declare all Cadets enemies of the people, and 
refuse to let them sit in the Assembly. To do this will end 
in excluding the Moderate Socialists. Finally, there will be no 
Assembly. The peasants and workers look on the Assembly as 
the expression of the national will. They will not understand 
it will bring on bloody revolution. Lenin and Trotsky, after 
having made an end of Cadets, will turn against their Socialist 
friends. If in their dreams they see Marat and Robespierre, 
let them not forget Robespierre’s end and that which came 
after.’ In the end Trotsky won. The decree declaring all 
Cadets enemies of the people and excluding them from the 
Assembly was adopted by a big majority. The Assembly’s fate 
was sealed. 

I left before the vote was taken. I knew there was a battle- 
royal in the Peasants’ Congress. They, too, were debating the 
future of the Assembly. No East Side Socialist gathering ever 
equalled that crowd for emotion. The Peasants’ Congress still 
retained Chernov and his faction. They sat on the right, the 
Bolsheviks on the left. It was like some great musical drama 
in the rises and falls, the cadences, the stops, the stream of talk, 
the bursts of passion. Marie Spiridonova, a tiny wraith of a 
woman, controlled the Left. She is adored by the peasants. 
Her years of torture in exile have made her a god. She can 
do no wrong. There were hot words and hisses, but her tiny 
hand quelled and quieted the great peasants. ‘Let the other 
side speak,’’ she kept saying, “let the other side speak.” 

Chernov from his side stirred his group to new endeavor. 
H's great head with its mass of hair waved and tossed, his fists 
pounded the desk. The room, wheg I entered, was in the throes 
of a struggle. Should Lenin be allowed to speak? He pushed 
his way through the seething people to the platform. There 
were hisses, cries, bursts of applause, a maddening uproar. 
Chernov called loudly for Lenin’s ejection. He had no right 
in the Peasants’ Congress. Finally quiet was restored and a 
vote taken. By a large majority it was voted Lenin should 
speak. He is a small maa, not at all radical in appearance. 
The front of his head is quite bald. His face is clean-shaven, 
except for a small moustache. His manner is simple. He 
started in like a college professor reading a lecture. He didn’t 
pound or rant. But in a few moments the crowd was still. His 
words burnt in. Each one came liquid clear. It was like a 
stream that started small and clean and grew to a deep, swift- 
running river. The man was sincere, a fanatic, but an idealist. 
I found myself swept along, throbbing and beating with every 
emotion of the great rough peasants. My reason was against 
what was being done. 1 didn’t believe in winning by force. T 
believed in democracy. I believed everyone should have a voice. 
Yet, in spite of my beliefs, I found myself shouting and clamor 
ing with the Left. It was infectious. The peasants were so 
simple and true. There were no if’s and but’s about them. 
They had been beaten and abused and underfed, and left to fight 
the Germans with naked fists. The moneyed class had betrayed 
them. They had allowed Germans to flood the land, monopolize 
the Government, and seize business. With a mighty effort this 
beastly tyranny had been overthrown. Now they were told the 
Cadets were betraying them, they were like the moneyed class 
of old. Well then, down with all Cadets. The Assembly must 
meet, but the Cadets must go. Through all this surge of feeling 
gradually the words of Lenin stood. out :— 

“Only people without consciences can say the Polshevik 
Government is a menace to the peasants. Nine-tenths of the 
army 1s composed of peasants, or, to put it another way, the 
guns are in the hands of the peasants. The conspirators, the 
Kalidinists, are isolated, and they must succumb, even if they 
are members of the Assembly. The people are not made for 
the Constituent Assembly, but the Assembly for the people. That 
body ought to consolidate our victory, but it doesn’t. It does 
not reflect the opinion of the masses. Why then should you 
hesitate? You have not hesitated to take the land from the 
capitalist; why should you hesitate to take from him his 
vote?” 

For a moment there was quiet. Then came tumult. 

As Lenin walked from the room the Left rose.. They 
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shouted, they stamped, they- cheered. It was deafening. The 
hisses of the opposition were drowned. Chernov was on his 
feet demanding a hearing. It took some minutes to restore 
order. He was irritated. He spoke with heat. Somehow his 
words missed their mark. His gestures seemed artificial. His 
oratory after Lenin’s simplicity was unconvincing. He seemed 
to be hurling rocks into a rushing stream. It didn’t stem the 
current. Yet he had reason on his side 

At eleven o'clock Trotsky entered. But the audience was 
in no temper for speech. The Left saw that to defend him was 
useless. The Right had grown ugly. They hurled taunts at 
Trotsky. ‘‘ Down with the drinker of blood! Put him out!” 
they yelled. Then a motion was made to demand the immediate 
opening of the Assembly. A violent struggle ensued, but the 
motion passed by a vote of 360 to 321. : 

That night I trudged back to my house full of conflicting 
emotions. Russia and Russia’s problems were not easy to 
solve. When I reached the Liteiny Prospect I hurried into my 
door. To be out at midnight was neither safe nor comfortable. 
There was only one light in each street. There wasn’t fuel for 
more. It would have been difficult to see but for the glistening 
white snow. I was weary from my enforced walks. I fell 
promptly to sleep. Then bang! bang! I woke with a start. 
Another bang. I sprung from my bed and rushed to the window. 
The street was empty. Then I saw a couple of people running 
and stooping low. They dashed into the doorway of the 
telegraph office opposite. Then bang! bang! more _ shots. 
Instinctively I knew what it was. The soldiers were looting 
the wine shop on the corner. What a tempestuous life it was; 
so full of good and ill. What would come of it? One must 
have patience. ‘The changes were too great and sudden to come 
without violence. 

The pendulum had swung too far left. It could not remain 
there. It must swing back, that was a law of nature. Russia 
had swung clean out of the twentieth century. Will she come back 
with a rush and a counter revolution, or gradually slow down 
and stop, like the pendulum, in the centre? , 

MADELEINE Z. Dory. 


PLettere to the Editor 


WORLD BONDS.” 

Sirn.—Mr. Stilwell seems to visualise the post-war problem 
of the war debt primarily, if not solely, as a financial one. 
Surely it is in fact both economic and financial. There ere three 
phenomena which have been occurring during the a the 
loss by destruction or wearing out of world-wealth—ships, 
houses, railways, &c. ; (2) a change in the distribution of wealth ; 
(8) the creation of additional currency and of bonds not secured 
on fixed capital, and but floating on the general wealth of the 
separate nations. 

The first of these can only be made good by the margin 
hetween post-war production and post-war consumption. One 
of the most important factors in increasing this margin will 
be international goodwill, which will remove barriers against 
trade and allow armaments to be reduced. In so far as Mr. 
Stilwell’s scheme focuses attention on this vital point, it is 
helpful, but this good will is rather postulated by his scheme 
than created by it. 

Secondly, wealth was gravely maldistributed before the 
war; and the effect of huge war contracts, rising prices, and 
the enforcement on the rich of reduction of expenditure, has 
been to make this maldistribution greater. The evil can best 
be cured in every country by placing a direct levy on wealth, 
which, as I have explained in my book, wil! set industry (both 
employers and employed) free from the millstone of national 
debt. It is possible that Mr. Stilwell’s proposal might, in a 
round about way, achieve in the first instance, some improvement 
in this respect; but as wages would not rise at once in pro 
portion to the vast inflation caused by his scheme, the huge 
profits made by entrepreneurs in the first years of peace woul 
speedily make the distribution worse than ever.’ 

It is however in the financial aspect, that Mr. Stilwell’s 
scheme runs counter to views which most of us hold. We 
have deplored the inflation brought about during the war, and 
by a levy on capital when war is over, some of us desire to take 
the first step towards deflation. Mr. Stilwell, on the contrary, 
proposes still greater inflation. He urges that this will assist 
business men possessed with bonds, who will want “money” 
after the war. Is this correct? What they will really want 
will be capital—steam engines, cranes, ships, steel, bricks. 
The possession of twice as many counters as before, in the shape 
of paper money, will be no real substitute.’ 

he general issue between inflation and deflation is too 
vast to discuss here; but why does Mr. Stilwell argue that 
currency ought to bear some proportion to national debt, rather 
than to its true correlative—existing national capital? Judged 
by the latter standard, it has already mounted unduly during 
the war. And why does he prophesy that when peace is made, 
securities, and in particular war bonds, will fall ten points, when 
theory and experience alike point to the probability that they 
will rise? : ; J 

I fear that Mr. Stilwell’s scheme, for all its attractiveness. 
is only an attempt to eat one’s cake and have it The only real 
way to clear up the debt is by a graduated levy on all wealth. 

Yours, &c., F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 

Mascot, Holmwood, Surrey. August 26th, 1918. 











CARLYLE AND PRUSSIANISM. 


Sir.—May an obscure citizen, whom the accident of birth 
made a great-nephew of Thomas Carlyle, (I am a grandson of 
his sister Mary), be allowed to comment on the remarks con- 
cerning Carlyle with which the subtle and honest pen of 
‘“H. uw. I.’ adorned a recent issue of THE NATION? Ii I may 
venture to say so, deeply and painfully conscious as I am of the 
baffling and terrible mystery of Human Existence, these remarks 
of “ H. M. T.’ contain some of the shrewdest and truest things 
that have been said of Carlyle for many a day. 

Deeply and poignantly true, is the suggestion now made by 
“HH. M. T.” that, had Carlyle’s ‘“ Terrific indictment of that 
social morality we invented, to excuse the horrible crimes of 
the Industrial Revolution’’ been adequately attended to, the 
fate of the ** millions of the slain of these last four years”’ 
might and, probably would, have been averted. 

But 1 fear that, like many others less inspired “H. M. T.”’ 
misapprehends somewhat Carlyle’s doctrine of ‘‘ Heroes and 
Hero Worship.”’ Carlyle did not preach that Might was 
Right. He preached, with flaming conviction the exact oppo- 
site—that finaily, ultimately, and inexorably, so far as he could 
compreheud our amazing Universe, Right was Might, that it 
was the Spiritual, not the Material, that conquered. As Leslie 
Stephen has said, ‘“ ‘The common charge that he confounded 
Might with Right was indignantly repudiated by him as. the 
exact inversion of his real creed.’’ He did not pretend that 
the ‘‘ Heroes” limned in ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship”’ and other 
of his bocks were gods. With conscientious scrupulosity, he 
pointed out their weaknesses as well as their strengths. 
Witness his delineations of Frederick, Napoleon, Mirabeau, 
Cromwell! Nor could some of his heroes, by any manipu 
lation of argument, be entitled “men of action” in 
the popular sense which regards such men as achiev- 
ing their ends by violent, material, combative means. 
Witness Samuel Johuson, Rousseau, Diderot, Burns, Goethe, 
John Sterling (valiant, gentle John Sterling, Carlyle’s bio- 
graphy of whom, if the writer may express his humble opinion 
in ‘‘H. M. 'T’s”’ words, is “as crafty a bit of conjuring with 
words as we have in English’’) ! Then, speakiifg not merely 
in the comparatively vulgar political sense, and pace Invincible 
Stupidity, Carlyle was a flaming Radical. But essentially he 
was a great Democrat, or rather ‘‘ Higher Democrat,’’ as, 
indeed, rightly understood, the words ‘‘ Herd Worship *’ imply ; 
but he was profoundly distrustful of the collective wisdom of 
an uninstructed and uninformed, or rather a misinstructed and 
misinformed democracy. His creed postulated a democracy 
instructed, and wise enough to distinguish the real ‘‘ Hero”’ 
from the charlatan, Stump-Orator or Demagogue, whose idea 
of democracy connotes amongst other infernal things, what may 
be called ‘‘Formula-Worship.’’ To use a topical form of 
exegesis, the writer ventures to conjecture that, had Carlyle 
been unfortunate enough (for himself but fortunate for our- 
selves) to live to-day, and been discussing the Union of 
Democratic Control, he would have said in language that 
ihe writer cannot hope to imitate, something to this 
effect :—‘‘ Ah! yes, your Union of Democratic Control means 
well enough, but what we want in the first place is a Union 
of Education and Spiritual Control, to inform, instruct and 
guide the democracy so that they may be able and ready to 
exercise a wise control! ”’ 

As to Carlyle being ‘‘a Prussian at heart,” let those who 
have not already done so, read some of his books, or better, 
perhaps, some of his letters to his mother, to his wife (that 
noble and gifted soul who understood, appreciated, and loved 
him as probably no one else save his mother has done), to 
others of his kinsfolk—leiters rich in an obvious sincerity at 
which even the most abandoned cynic could not sneer, in. ten- 
derness, sympathy, helpfulness, and in loving-kindness! If such 
&® man was a ‘‘ Prussian at heart,’’ then, says the writer with 
every fibre of his being, it were weil for ourselves, our country,. 
and poor, bewildered mankind, that the Upper Powers should 
make us all, with the least possible delay, ‘‘ Prussian at heart.’’ 

Perhaps I cannot do better than conclude these disjointed! 
remarks with quotations from an eminent man who was deeply 
intimate with him, who understood him better than most mem. 
and whom Gigmauity, still mindful of his biting irony, hailed, 
joyfully but quite wrongly, as his detractor. Froude has 
written :—‘‘ 1 never knew a man whose reputation, take him 
for all in all, would emerge less scathed from so hard a 
scrutiny,” and again, ‘‘he was the best man I ever knew.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

: H. 
28, Compton Avenue, Brighton. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Sir,—lIs it too late to suggest for the next General Election, 
not an arrangement between Liberals and Labor, but® an ar- 
rangement by which all who would substitute another for the 
present Government may work together on the one issue of 
the war? 

We may uot ordinarily like Coalitions, but there is one 
Coalition already which is sure to triumph over scattered forces 
or any hastily arranged compact. 

There are many who pretend to see no alternative Govern- 
ment, and for that reason reluctantly support the present. 
They forget that there are Ministers, like Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Fisher, whom few would like to displace, that General Smuts 
is an Imperial asset, that Lord Grey is the natural inspirer of 
the League of Nations, and that there are other Conservative, 
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Liberal, and Labor representatives in and out of the present 
House, and certain peers, who could be well trusted to carry 
weight in the country and the responsibility of office, even 
without any of those ex-Ministers who loyally followed Mr. 
Asquith into retirement. Such bankruptcy as is implied in the 
idea of no alternative to such a Government as this, cannot 
for a moment be admitted. But it is useless to talk of alter- 
uative Ministries unless there is an immediate coalition of 
forces for the next election. As you have told us, a Government 
must have political initiative; without that it cannot be sup- 
plying the necessary complement to the gallant military effort. 

In 1761, when Pitt fell from power through ‘tthe King’s dis- 
favor, @ French fhilosopher said: ‘‘ Pitt disgraced! It is 
worth two victorics to us.” When leading members of our 
Government speak, they fill those who hope for a world settle- 
ment with dismay; they put new force into the hands of the 
Germah military party, they stiffen the patriotic resistance of 
the German people. Consequently, while there is every con- 
fidence in the fighters, our statesmen are regarded as neither 
iit to conduct war nor achieve peace, and under Government 
ly newspaper no private citizen can define what we are 
fighting for. 

In the face of all this, after-the-war domestic questions 
are subordinate and for another election. We want at once 
a truly representative national Government to pursue the war 
with efficiency, to trust the people with information, and to 
keep a clear definition before the world of allied war aims, 
especially the functions of a League of Nations. Such a policy 
would demonstrate the justice of our cause even in the homes 
of Germany, while the strength of our reserves would be obvious 
to her rulers. Such a Government, in conjunction with the 
Ailies, might soon be in a position to convince Germany that 
further resistance was hopeless. This would be peace by 
negotiation, in which there would indeed be hopes of Restitu- 
tion, Reparation, Reconciliation.—Yours, &c., 


A LIBERAL CANDIDATE. 
August 26th, 1918. 


IRELAND’S MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Siz,—Mr. Shortt indignantly disclaimed in the House of 
Commons any sympathy with any attempt to destroy the Irish 
Parliamentary party. Turning to the article from ‘‘ An Irish 
Correspondent’ in the “‘ Times ’’ will enable anyone to find the 
true mind, desires, and intentions of Mr. Shortt’s masters, the 
permanent officials of Dublin Castle, towards that Party. 
What Pigott’s forgeries failed to do for the Castle and the 
Unionist Party, it is hoped to achieve through Sinn Fein. 

Lord French who seems to be the true depository of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s later Irish policy, is playing the old discredited game 
of — to buy off the national demand with promises of bribes. 
He held out the glittering prospect in .Belfast that Ireland is 
to expect from Mr. Shortt some wonderful scheme for the develop- 
ment of her mineral resources. Has Lord French spoken with 
knowledge of the character of the report furnished to the 
Government by the mineralogical experts who explored Ireland 
after the ng of the war? Did they advise that the small 
residue of Ireland’s mineral resources could be profitably dé- 
veloped? Uf so, why has nothing been done about it until it 
has become necessary to play another Georgian stunt? 

There are mineral resources in Ireland that Mr. Shortt can 
develop—that he is pledged to develop. They are the rifles, 
machine-guns, field artillery, field telephones, barbed wire and 
other war munitions stored by the Orangemen in Belfast and 
elsewhere. What is he doing about this development? No 
move has been made since Parliament adjourned. Does he 
think that the delay between the promise and its attempted 
fulfilment is being wasted by the Orangemen? One of their 
most influential leaders told an American magazine writer some 
time ago that these munitions—held for the rebellion against 
the will of the Imperial Parliament—have been guarded by the 
police, since the war began, against the danger of a Sinn Fein 
raid. Has Lord French vetoed the fulfilment of Mr. Shortt’s 
promise? Perhaps, however, it would be indiscreet to make a 
show of taking these munitions ffom the Orangemen until Lord 
French is secure in the possession of the freedom of Belfast 
voted him by the Orange Corporation. Was that honor 
unconditional? These are some questions Irishmen are asking 
themselves as they see the jackboot of the ex-cavalry commander 
obtruding itself more and more in the administration of the 
country,—Yours, &c., 


JAMES M. Twuony. 
28, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 





“ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


___ STR,—Your paragraph in ‘‘ A London Diary” of tast week 
with reference to Lord Burnham proves that there is one kind 
of snobbery at least which the war has not banished, namely 
intellectual snobbery. It will be some time before many Radicals 
forget that the “‘ Daily Telesraph ”’ published Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter, and that Lord Burnham has never been identified with 
the Northcliffe-Beaverbroox school of journalism. Therefore 
I—and I hope others—regret that you found it necessary to 
take such particular and critical notice of a lapse into senten- 
tiousness, which we all, even THE NATION, are occasionally 
guilty of. I enclose my card.—Yours, &c., 


Bristol. S. %- 





Poetrp. 


THE SONG OF AZARIAS. 


HERE too are bitter hunters, avid of gold and flesh, 
Where the lewd heart of Babel pants in a cruel mesh. 


Despite their furious roaring, I fear them not at all; 
My soul has got a key opens an inner hall : 
Where calm-crowned, ivory-bearded, the old kings smile in 
state, 
And shapes of happy beauty stand at the palace-gate ; 
Where stainless run the waters and tender toil the flowers 
To tend with tide of spices the warm breast of the hours ; 
Where dove-eyed are the angels, their locks are curled with 
youth, 
And some will touch the viol and some finger the luth ; 
Where on the long horizons the dim blue mountains lie, 
And sweep all rich with lilies up to the starry sky. 
W. R. CHitpr. 





IN A DARK HOUSE 
Ln a dark house how golden seems the sun! 
The past is all about me sitting here, 
But shining is my mind and coloured clear 
With the scarlet and the swords of Chatterton. 
Black crawls the sorrow over northland skies, 
But evermore the fairy kingdom lives, 
Her gates are open to life’s fugitives, 
Her steeples burn: for Beauty never dies. 
Still, still Rapunzel streams her gilden hair 
Down the smooth ivory tower ; the goose-girl broods 
Beside harsh pools amid green commons wide ; 
The Sanctus-turret tinkles through hushed woods, 
While pilgrims in the enchanted forest fare, 
Seeking with pain their City Crucified ! 

W. R. CHILDE. 





COUNTRY COURTING SONG. 
She: 
() Come and stand before the door 
Awhile, and whistle gaily, 
Or just look in and smile, no mere, 
Once . . . or may be twice. . . daily. 
And I'll look out and talk to you 
Awhile, if I should hear you, 
And ask if skies be drear or blue, 
And stand a moment near you. 
But come not in, the house is dark, 
The fire hath neither flame nor spark, 
There are no flowers in my room, 
And here no roses bloom. 
He: 
If somewhere Sweet, I find some peat, 
A rare flower, cream, moor-honey ; 
And if that hour I should be beat 
For means to win some money, 
I'll bring them round and set them down 
Outside, or if you’re caring, 
Bear them indoors, if you’ll not frown 
Nor chide me for my daring? 
I'l] light your fire and lay your board, 
Content if only you'll afford 
In lieu of any other fee, 
A kiss... or two. . 
She: 
O Sir, if you won in, and changed 
This house of tears to laughter, 
I’d weep to think you’d not arranged 
To stay for ever after. 
You’re lifting up your basket-lid, 
Have you some dainties there, eh? 
A gift of heather-honey hid? 
Cream from your sparkling dairy? 
Long dark this house, silent and chill. 
Yet light and song are swift to fill, 
Come, spread your treasures round the room 
Till here the roses bloom! 


Envir ANNE STewarr. 


. or three. 
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The orld of Pooks 


rue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘*'The lron Ration.’’ By George Abel Schreiner. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon.’’ Abridged Translation, 
with Notes by Francis Arkwright. Vols. V. and VI. 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘*The Controversy over Neutral Rights.’ (Carnegie Endow- 
ment). Edited by James Brown Scott. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s. net.) 

“The New Teaching.’’ Edited by John Adams. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Sad Years: Poems.’’ By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter). (Constable. 5s. net.) 

Sylvia Searlett."" By Compton Mackenzie. (Secker. 6s. net.) 


* - * 


THE mistake !s made whenever the chance oi a holiday 
breadens and brightens—books, reduced by a process of 
natural selection, go into the bag. When faced by the 
problem of carrying them about, it is a relief to discover 
what an astonishing number of great works suddenly lose 
all importance; but a depraved sense of duty refuses to 
allow us to jettison the lot, and imposes on us, like a hair 
shirt, one or two new books of serious import we have not 
yet had time to examine, books that require a close focus, a 
steady concentration, a sustained, silent immobility hardly 
distinguishable from sleep, like Jung’s ‘“ Analytical Psycho- 
logy.” Some stern reminder of mortality like that has 
to go, and a few old books, volumes for intimacy in isolation, 
which might put a new light on the strange affairs of these 
latter days. We take those, too. They are carried along. 

But why did we bring them? (It has just been 
explained.) But again, why did we bring any of them? I 
don’t know. For now they seem to be Work; and after such 
years as we have known of late, work is for slaves and the 
conscripted. It is not done by the best people. We ought 
to have known it- Are special appeals made urgently to us 
by any government to increase the output of our commodity, 
vital as it is to the safety of the Empire in this hour of 
peril? Never. We are thus distinguished from the many 
who get coal and iron, drive rivets, sail ships, grow corn, 
and who, by a curious native plastic inferiority, can readily 
adapt themselves, never having seen them before, to 
machine-guns and Tanks, thus proving they are merely of 
the order which, if it will only do what it is told by those 
who were born to design official forms that are never to be 
sorrectly filled, can keep the world turning round. 


* ” * 


WHERE were we? Oh, sorry! We had better leave 
that side to our nooning, and stick to the few books we 
brought. It was talk with some old acquaintances at a 
West Coast harbour, who have been compelled to add gun- 
nery to their duties as mariners, the silence when I asked 
casually after several other sailors one used to meet on this 
quay, the unpleasant disruption of my holiday reading by 
incessant pneumatic riveters, and the blithe recitals of 
stranded cripples who once were very promising men here, 
which dimmed this blessed Angust sun in a place where 
once it was unusually bright. That is what put the holiday 
thoughts awry. I felt I had been unfairly treated, especially 
as the mutilated, being young, were unusually obvious in so 
small a place on fine mornings. Is it right that the tran- 
quillity of our leisure should be so savagely soiled? Must 
we now go to the Pacific to find the right sort of coast? 
Besides, think of the agitating quality of such an episode as 





this. One morning on the quay, while talking to one of 
Mametz Wood and other matters which have not yet got into 
print, a young fellow, now “ out of it,’’ was approached by a 
beaming elder with that day’s edition of a Great Daily. 
“Splendid news!’’ He wanted the opinion of a soldier who 
had fought on that ground; and the soldier indifferently 
handed back the newspaper to the’ elder with words youth 
should never use to the aged when they are present. 


* * * 


I Hap to get out of it. I had not gone there for that. 
The society of our fellows was never so uncertain, so likely 
to be disturbing, as it is to-day; and the worst of it is that 
no thought now about such affairs as occupy the minds of 
most of us is likely to be so disturbing as that of the rebel 
who has the best of good reasons for heartily agreeing with 
us. It is then we see where we really are, and what is likely 
to happen as the logical consequence of such opinions; a 
vision which does not accord with the high serenity of this 
Atlantic coast, where the mocking wind, the natura] vivacity 
of a luminous globe spinning through the blue vault, is 
trying to blow away into nothingness, a little before their 
time, these very sheets as I write them. 

* ¥ * 


In such a mood I put Ecclesiastes in my pocket—for- 
saken by a previous visitor, and used to lengthen one short 
leg of a dressing-table—and left the old quay to its new 
harsh thoughts, and those natural problems out of which 
it extracts bare sustenance, the winds, the tides, and the 
seasons, now complicated with high explosives in cunning 
ambush; and went out to the headlands, where the wild 
goats among the rocks would be the only earthly life to 
address any critical comment to high heaven. I left about 
as pleased with the summer as you are if your interest in 
books has survived as far as this comment about them, fully 
braced to sustain the blatter of the goats when I had arrived 
at solitude. I passed the place where some acres of thyme 
and heath had been disturbed to make way for an aero- 
drome. The last poster explaining penalties for those who 
are in the wrong because they are below the age when comes 
immunity from punishment was left on the last whitewashed 
wall. 

* * # 

Tue dust of motor transport in a hurry no longer made 
the wayside luxuriance look aged. The wind was obviously 
of outer space. The sun on the grey rocks, when the place 
where the quay was discussing its urgent modern thought 
was only a faint blur betraying no particular consequence, 
felt as though there were heat enough left to begin things 
again if some obliterating night should compel an entirely 
new beginning on some morning to come. It would be a fine 
morning, easily equal to the task. One look at the lichen 
on the granite showed there would be plenty of time for the 
job. The gnarled stems of the heather might have been the 
enduring sinews of a body that was as ancient as the other 
stars, but was tranquil and fixed with the ecstasy of its first 
awakening, its consciousness expressed merely in the tiny 
shrilling of a cricket. The ponderous rocks were poised so 
high above the quivering seas that they appeared to tremble, 
things of no weight, in the viewless rush of the planet. The 
chromatic headlands beyond were imponderable, the land 
dilating under the generating sur and the tonic wind. 1 
pulled Ecclesiastes out of my pocket, braced myself against 
the lichen, and began. Vanity of van 


* * * 


Tuat blatter again! Looking up, there was-a melan- 
choly goat regarding me from above, the very personification 
of gaunt and dismal wisdom ; it was his critical comment I 
had heard. Embarrassed, I put the book away. 

H. M. T. 
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Reviews 


TOWARDS GERMAN DEMOCRACY. 


“Das Deutsche Volk und die Politik.” By Hvuco Preuss. 
(Jena. ) 


‘‘Regierung und Volkswille.” By HANs DELBRUCK. (Berlin.) 


Written in Berlin during the first few months of the war, 
amidst the boom of daily victories, written, moreover, in a 
patriotic strain which greatly enhances its value to the 
Western observer, Professor Preuss’s Study of German 
politics none the less represents the most damning indict- 
ment of the German governmental system that has come 
during the war from the hands of any German—in Germany. 
Preuss is no dogmatic admirer of Western democracy, nor 
does he attempt to minimise the merits of Germany’s organ- 
ised centralisation. 

But beneath all its apparent soundness and out 
ward efficiency, he traces, inexorably but convincingly, 
the fundamental absence of that identity of nation 
and state which is the life-blvod not merely of. Western 
democracy but of all modern political organization. 
What has united a world of diversified interests in arms 
against Germany, what has robbed her of the sympathies 
even of those neutrals whose interests are closely 
bound up with her own, is not envy and commercial 
jealousy (though they may have played accessory parts), 
nor even, as the catchwords of the hour would make 
us believe, militarism (by no means an_ exclusively 
German product), but the survival in Germany : alone 
of all modern countries of that peculiar paternal con- 
ception of the state as a self-contained being, separate from 
amd above the sum total of its “subjects.” It is not a 
question of constitutional niceties, but of the fundamental 
structure of the body politic and the civic psychology of its 
constituents. Its ultimate cause lies not, as our super- 
subtle war ideologists tell us, in the incurably servile 
mentality of the German people, but rather in an 
extreme individualism, which regards freedom from the 
state and its interference, not active participation in iis 
management, as the essence of political liberty. It is in the 
absence of this sense for political self-organization, in the 
lack of positive civic consciousness that Preuss sees the basic 
cause of Germany’s political stagnation. This psychological 
anomaly he traces—there lies probably his most original 
contribution—-to the astounding fact that the German people 
never possessed a political organism of its own creation. 
The Western absolutist monarchy, arising on the 
ruins of medieval feudalism, contains within itself at least 
the germ of the modern commonwealth, based on the identity 
of state and people. The absence in Germany of a greater 
political union of the entire nation prevented the growth 
of a genuine Commonwealth on ethical and cultural founda- 
tions and substituted sovereign title for national solidarity as 
the basis of political organization. It was The Prince—in 
particular the Prussian Prince—with his army and staff of 
officials, that became the nucleus of the state, nay the state 
itself, to a degree far beyond the reach of either the Roi 
Soleil or the absolutist Stuarts. ‘ 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise when the sub- 
stratum of the state was not a uniform Prussian people—no 
such thing ever existed in the history of the Prussian state— 
but a chaotic conglomerate of territories united by the mere 
accident of a common allegiance? In a series of fascinating 
historical sketches Prof. Preuss traces the continuity of this 
semi-feudal, semi-absolutist conception of the “ Obrigkeits- 
staat’? down to our own day, the danger that threatens it 
when after the débacle of 1806 the breakdown of the bureau- 
cratic machinery and: Napoleonic oppression were for a 
moment stirring up a great wave of popular self-assertion, 
Steins’s grand attempt at political education by the grant 
of local self-government and its frustration by the «ombined 
&fforts of the powerful Prussian and Austrian bureaucracies. 
In the dark ages of the Metternichian reaction the cry for 
German ‘democracy, in significant union with the call for 
national ‘unity, rose again and again; in 1848 both aspira- 
tions ‘seeméd ‘néar their realisation. But too weak was the 
popular will ‘behind the Frankfort Assembly, and the Prus- 





sian autocracy resigned its ambitions for an expansion in 
Germany rather than pay the price of democratic reform. 
It was rightly afraid lest the wave of popular enthusiasm 
which, it was recognised, could alone bring about the na- 
tional unification, might crystallise into a powerful popular 
assembly and break for ever the ascendency of the “ Obrig- 
keit.”” So it hurriedly introduced in Prussia, before the 
national unity could become a reality, a kind of pseudo-par- 
liamentarism securing the continuance of its vested position 
in the modern constitutional forms. It was in this emascu- 
lated Prussian Parliament that Bismarck inflicted the 
crushing defeat on all German parliamentarism in his con- 
flict with the Liberal majority of 1863, and on the ruins of 
the democratic idea built the new empire, centrally ruled by 
a Federal Council, the representative of the state executives, 
in reality the embodiment of the Prussian bureaucratic 
hegemony. The Reichstag was reduced to the réle of “ the 
chorus in the Greek tragedy”; the whole administrative 
machinery was centralised not in a cabinet, but in the 
all-powerful tigure of the Chancellor himself. The reaction 
was always better aware than democratic ideologists of the 
inconstaney of such technical devices, and bent on fortifying 
its position in the new social order, went a step further. Not. 
unnaturally afraid of the danger still threatening its vested 
position from the possible growth of a strong majority block, 
it undermined parliamentary authority from below by a far- 
reaching and elaborate policy of economic state interference, 
tariffs, and preferential treatment, keeping wide sections of 
the middle classes closely interested in the continuance of the ° 
existing order, paralyzing the Reichstag by the extra parlia- 
mentary influences of the great organizations of production 
and consumption, and substituting petty private interest for 
civic responsibility as the electoral motive. Add to all this 
the vicissitudes of an obsolete register, giving a parlia- 
mentary representation out of all proportion to its 
real strength to the landed gentry, the anachronism of the 
Catholic Centre, and last, not least, an arid political 
dogmatism which effectively prevents the establishment 
of a united democratic front and keeps the most powerful 
popular party, the Social Democrats, in an irresponsible atti- 
tude of abstention 

Such is the mechanism by which a twentieth-century 
industrial community is held politically in the fetters of 
eighteenth-century absolutism. Whatever be the staying 
force of the autocratic machine, the continuance of the 
Obrigkeitsstaat is not due to militarist oppression, pro- 
scriptive laws and bureaucratic toughness. These are but 
ephemeral symptoms reflecting the absence of a popular will 
capable and prepared to take over the reins of responsible 
government. So long as the national organism is too weak 
to produce it, government from above will and must 
necessarily continue, whatever be its demoralising effects. 

It is surely a striking affirmation of the accuracy of 
this penetrating analysis that Professor Hans Delbrick, in 
his elaborate defence of the German system published a few 
months before the war, as a critique of democracy, 
bases the case for Prussianism on the very denial of 
that identity of state and people which to Prof. Preuss is the 
essence of all modern political creeds. A curious mixture of 
subtle analysis and crude commonplace, of demagogic make- 
believe with a not ignoble frankness, it yet betrays in all 
essentials a habit of thinking in terms of brute force that 
well befits the academic successor of Treitschke. His mode 
of argument is not without interest. He characterises 
government by majority as a mere working device, a pure 
concession to the principle of force, and consequently of no 
account when opposed by stronger forces in the state. He 
enlarges, with cynical glee, upon the difficulties that stand 
in the way of its refinement by means of “P.R.” and 
referendum. From this Delbriick infers the impossibility of 
creating any workable and genuine expression of the ;opu- 
lar will by means of a vote at the polls. Such a skepsis of 
the instruments of democracy, although it does not tough 
the principle of self-government, amounts at least to a 
radical denial of true representation, consequently of the 
claim of any elected popular assembly to a share in 
the government. But this would entail more than our 
author wishes to prove. His aim is not to restore the 
old absolutism, but to defend its modern dilution. So While 
pretending to have undermined the central citadel of demo- 
cracy, the idea of self-government itself, Delbricl® goes on 
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to develop the typical bureaucratic doctrine that, although 
a popular share in the government is no essential of the 
“state as such,’’ a certain, more or less limited, measure 
of such participation is beneficial to its stability. 

Thus the way is paved for the introduction of Germany's 
“dualistic’’ system, though it is essential to note that 
parliament is regarded here not as the instrument and 
organ of popular self-government, but as a concession made 
to remove discontent and to strengthen the “state’’ by 
creating at least the appearance of a popular share in its 
legislative direction. Democracy, it is true, says our realist, 
means strength, but democracy in western countries is bound 
up with corruption, demagogy, favouritism, and press rule. 
Where, then, lies the way out of this crucial dilemma? 
Plato constructed an ideal state, and the nearest approach 
to its realization was the Prussia of 1815 to 1848, centrally 
ruled by a “ politically trained intelligence "’; in less exalted 
language, by bureaucratic officialdom. But it lacked the 
national idea and that measure of popular support which 
has just been declared so important. Both defects, how- 
ever, are shown to have been snecessfully overcome by 
Bismarck’s: creation of the new Empire—his blending 
of monarchic and democratic principle into what Delbriick 
is pleased to call the dualistic system, as opposed to 
the pseudo-popular régime of western countries, ruled by 
governments alleged to be popularly elected but in 
reality merely representing a secluded circle freely co- 
opting its own members. Far more convincing to writer and 
reader than any appeal to subtle sociology is a plain argu- 
mentum ad hominen naturalem. The great test in every 
state is: Whom does the army obey? and the German army 
does not, and will not, obey a civilian War Minister. Here, 
indeed, cries Delbriick triumphantly, lies the basis of our 
state, and neither military defeat no socialist propaganda 
will undermine it. It is a fine piece of unconscious humor, 
this tragi-comic salto mortale from Plato’s ideal republic 
reborn in the Gothic habit of Prussian bureaucracy, to the 
hardly veiled threat of a coup against Parliament by the 
military junta, strangely reminiscent of a German general’s 
ominous bang on a Brest table. 

With all these defects, Herr Delbriick’s book forms at 
least in its critical parts a not uninteresting complement tu 
Preuss’s penetrating study. It constitutes a perhaps not 
untimely reminder to German Radicals that the establish- 
ment of a true democracy is to-day far too complex a thing 
to be solved merely by measures of constitutional reform. 
When all is said about Kaiserism and Junkerdom, there 
remains the fact that the battle for German democracy has to 
be fought out, not in terms of 1789, not even in those of 1848, 
but in the highly industrialized and socialized community of 
the twentieth century. Prof. Preuss is undeniably right in 
fixing the ultimate responsibility for Germany’s political 
backwardness, not on the bureaucratic machine, but on the 
defective civic consciousness of wide sections of the German 
people. Machinery, none the less, counts “for something. 
Where, on account of a preposterous distribution of con- 
stituencies, the overwhelming majority of a people is repre- 
sented by a minority in Parliament; where, on account of 
the extreme radicalism of its Left*Wing, even this minority 
is condemned to permanent impotence; where the whole 
political, military, and administrative machine of the state 
and its directing economic policy are systematically devized 
to paralyze every tendenzy towards popular self-organization ; 
and where, in spite of all this, trade flourishes, wages rise, 
and popular administration is honest and efficient—there to 
demand a sudden radical change is to expect a concentration 
and single-mindedness of popular effort such as seldom, if 
ever, occurs in normal settled epochs. May we hope that 
the war will effect it? Prof. Preuss, writing in its first 
stage, and patriotically expecting the war to end in a German 
victory, bids us to refrain from over-sanguine hopes. 

Since Preuss wrote, the political education of the Ger- 
man people has been proceeding steadily and with ever- 
increasing intensity. It led last summer to the formation of 
the Progressive majority block, clearly reflecting by the inclu- 
sion of such conservative bodies as the Catholic Centre, the 
growing party apprehensions of the next general Reichstag 
elections. More will undoubtedly follow, as the opposition 
to the present régime grows more universal and pronounced, 
but it fs clear that the success of the movement depends less 





on its explosive than on its staying power. Here the 
mechanism of party politics becomes vital. We yield to 
none in our condemnation of the war attitude of the German 
Majority Socialists, yet viewed in the light of German 
domestic reform, it represents the most constructive 
development of recent years. It marks the final break with 
the traditional Socialist policy of total abstention from 
responsible participation in the state. That in its turn is the 
essential condition for the establishment of the Liberal- 
Socialist block, and leads to the two-party system, and 
through it to parliamentary government. If political educa- 
tion and Socialist positivism have powerfully strengthened 
the German democratic phalanx, the coming disarmament 
must inevitably undermine the strategic centre of the German 
reaction. Economic needs may lead in the same direction, 
and the German tendency to combination on economic, rather 
than on political lines, may bring about developments in the 
direction of Guild ideals. But the last guarantee of all poli 
tical progress is the popular will. In Germany it depends, 
to-day, on whether the spirit of popular self-determination 
which the war has bred will have sufficient creative strength 
to render permanent that identity of state and people which 
the war has made a temporary reality. It is in this spiritual 
revolution, not in the slavish acceptance of the Western 
parliamentarian model, that the true essence of the German 
domestic problem lies. Nor can it be restricted to the 
political field. In Germany, as elsewhere, a true democracy 
will arise alone on the basis of a conception of life which 
regards the moral autonemy of man as its holiest dogma. 





THE IRISH STAGE. 


“The Contemporary Drama of Ireland.” By ERNesT A. 
Boyp. (The Talbot Press and Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Boynp’s first book, “The Irish Literary Renaissance,” is 
now the highway of the critical history of modern Anglo-Irish 
literature—a hard, well-metalled highway with little heaps 
of flints judiciously disposed along its border. In the present 
volume he confines himself to the dramatic movement. His 
ground is carefully surveyed and his engineering is no less 
sound, but the qualities of the text-book which make it most 
useful to the student, its accurate history and wide range, 
its analysis of the dramatic fables, its careful bibliography 
exclude the exercise of the critical finesse of which its author 
is master. His analysis of the divergent purposes which 
animate the founders of the dramatic movement is exact and 
convincing, but this examination is the dispassonate review of 
books on the author’s table ; it fails to convey a living sense 
of the activity or of the diverse personalities of playwrights 
and actors that characterized the early days of the movement. 

Mr. Boyd traces with precision the transition of the 
Irish Literary Theatre into the National Theatre Society, and 
its subsequent fortunes in the Abbey. In the first, the 
influence of Mr. George Moore and Mr. Edward Martyn was 
more apparent than that of Mr. Yeats. The Literary 
Theatre stood for the cosmopolitan drama of ideas; its 
models were Scandinavian ; it shared the ideals common to 
every movement of dramatic reform at the end of last cen- 
tury, and precisely as its directors attached some exceptional 
virtue to the printed, as distinguished from the acted play, so 
they failed to realise the necessity of creating a native com- 
pany of actors, and depended for the interpretation of their 
work upon English travelling companies. Along these lines 
Mr. Martyn’s best plays, “The Heather Field” and 
Maeve,” were written and produced. They derive from 
Ibsen as directly as Mr. Joyce’s “ Exiles.”” Mr. Moore, it is 
true, so far bowed momentarily his neck to the yoke of the 
new Gaelic gospel as to seek at an Irish source the subject 
of his “ Diarmuid and Grania,” but, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
pointed out, he found in epic tradition merely the plot of an 
average French novel. Against this tendency the instinct 
of Mr. Yeats and Mr. George Russell (A. E.) revolted. They 
stood for the theatre of beauty drawing its motives from Irish 
saga. Two books powerfully reinforced their instinct and 
determined their final attitude. One, Mr. Standish O’Grady’s 
“ History of Ireland: Heroic Period,’’ cleared a path for 
them through the virgin forest of Irish epic, whence Mr. 
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“PELMANISM.” 


By ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD, G.C,B., G.C,V.O, 


A™ the invitation of the Directors I have investigated the 
Pelman system. I judge it from the experience gained 
during the fifty years [ was associated wifh the training of 
officers, men, and boys in the Royal Navy. The old sailing 
Navy provided the finest possible mental and physical train- 
ing. It taught iniative, presence of mind, accurate observa- 
tion, habitual defiance of danger, ready resource, and an 
extraordinary hardihood. At sea a man holds his life on 
condition that he possesses these qualities. Frequent 
emergencies are part of the ordinary routine, and the penalty 
of failing to meet them is inevitable. There is no arguing 
with a gale of wind. mere 

The object of the Pelman system is to enable the indivi- 
dual to bring all his powers into hamonious action, It 
would be true to say that to enable the student rightly 
to use his native abilities is the object of all education. The 
education of the sea, which is the system I know best, 
certainly fulfils that purpose. Now a great part of the 


. education of a boy consists in learning how to use his powers, 


but without knowing what he is doing. He is set to learn 
lessons and perform tasks day after day, the use of which 
he often fails to perceive He does not understand, 
and he is not told, that the work he is made to do teaches 
him how to use -his intellect. He thinks that education 
consists in acquiring information, in which very often he takes 
no interest whatever. Nevertheless, if he does the work 
required of him he learns to use his powers unconsciously. 

The Pelman system teaches the man and the woman 

both how to use their undeveloped faculties, consciously ; and 
how, consciously, to make the best use of the ability and 
the knowledge they already possess. : 
Now, in almost every person, in addition to imperfectly 
pete faculties, there exists a reserve of latent power 
and ability, of whtich the individual himself is usually 
unconscious. It exists not only in those who have never 
received an adequate education, but in persons of ‘high 
education and of considerable achievement. In the course 
of ordinary life it is often observable that a sudden emer- 
gency will call forth an ability to meet it. During the 
present war, for instance, there have been innumerable 
examples of men who have done what they never dreamed 
of doing, and who have achieved what they would have 
thought impossible. Necessity, danger, and circumstances 
have forced them to draw upon their reserve powers: 

The Pelman system teaches how consciously to develop 
and employ reserve powers. It teaches, first of all, that their 
existence is a fact; then how to call upon them and then how 
to make their use habitual. Again, it is the part of the 
very remarkable ingenuity of the system, that it applies to 
the uneducated and the educated alike. The man of slow 
intellect will, naturally, find the course more difficult than 
the man who owns a high degree of mental capacity ; but 
both will use the same methods. The requisite differentia- 
tion is made in the help given by means of the work-papers 
by the staff of the Pelman Institute. The answers to the 
questions set in the work-papers enable the members of the 
staff to give the student the particular advice he needs. The 
work-papers are examination papers, the answers to ,whose 
questions reveal to what purpose the student has read the 
books of the course; but they are more. To answer the 
questions it is necessary that the student should use not 
merely his memory but his reason; and, therefore, his 
answers indicate the degree of his metal ability. Hence it 
is that a student may fail to answer a single question cor- 
rectly, yet he may be receivinng as much benefit from the 
exercise as a student who correctly answers all the questions. 

The Pelman system does not, except incidentally, im- 
part imformation. It teaches the student how to gain the 
information he needs in the quickest way. And _ this 
practical ability is not acquired by learning a trick, but by 
consciously observing and following the natural laws which 
regulate the mind. The information in question may be 
practical or theoretical ; it may consist in technical practice, 
or in the results of observation, or in the knowledge to be 
gained from books ; the method of acquiring it is the same. 

And the Pelman system also teaches the student how to 
retain his knowledge. It teaches him to remember. There 
are, of course, certain peculiar defects of memory which no 
system can cure. Nor can the Pelman system restore the 
failing memory of old age, though in many cases the course 
will improve it. But, apart from these exceptions, the 
system produces an extraordinary improvement in the power 
of memory. What is called a bad memory is usually due 
rather to mental] indolence than to mental defect. The 








Pelman system shows the student how to overcome that 
indolence, and also teaches various methods, based upon the 
natural laws of association, each of which is devised to apply 
to a particular kind of knowledge; as, for instance, signal- 
ling, the parts of a ship, identification of a ship’s company, 
historical events and their dates, and a series of miscel- 
laneous items. 

In middle life, when the energy of youth is waning, when 
the illusions of youth are dissolving, and when the hopes of 
youth are fading, a man tends to relax, both physically and 
mentally. His choice is determined, and the incentive of 
ambition has wasted away. Because he no longer makes 
the effort required to keep him in condition, his muscles 
become soft, his chest narrows, his shoulders stoop, his 
latitude increases out of all proportion to his longtitude. At 
the same time, his mental processes become stereotyped ; he 
becomes insusceptible to new ideas; and he begins to lose 
initiative. It is for this reason that I have always advocated 
the making of Admirals at a much younger age than the age 
at, which captains are promoted under the present system. 
The elder man has the advantage of experience, but the 
younger has all the other advantages- It does not matter 
how old the Admiral may be so long as he is mentally and 
physically fit; but he should begin his experience as an 
Admiral while he is young. 

Now, as a course of physical training and continued 
physical exercise will restore the middle-aged to bodily 
efficiency and enable them to retain vigour and agility to 
extreme old age, so a course of mental training and continued 
mental exercise will restore the middle-aged to mental enter- 
prise, perception, and initiative, enabling them to make full 
use of that experience which is their recompense for the loss 
of their youth. The Pelman system provides the course of 
mental training and teaches the method of continued éxer- 
cises required. 

The test of the value of the Pelman system, like the test 
of the value of any other system, is the result. What is the 
testimony of the students who have taken the Course? I 
have read many letters written by students when they have 
completed their course. These epistles are signed by men 
in every profession and trade, and in every rank of them. 
The Services contribute letters from Admirals down ranks 
and ratings to ordinary seamen and stokers, and from 
Generals to privates, and it is remarkable that almost with- 
out exception these documents affirm the benefit received by 
the writers from the Pelman course of study, ; 

The Pelman Institute, as I understand the matter, does 
not profess to work miracles. What it does profess to 
accomplish is to enable a man to make the most use of the 
abilities he already, consciously or unconsciously, possesses. 
The first condition of success is willingness to learn. The 
student must be prepared to do his part. It is not always 
an easy part, but it is fair to say both that it is always 
possible and always interesting: 

Nor does the Pelman system supplant any system of 
education. There are systems of education, such as sea- 
training, Army-training, training to a handcraft, school and 
university training, which enable the intelligent and zealous 
student to use his powers to the full. But even to him, the 
Pelman system would probably serve to bring to his con- 
sciousness methods which he is using consciously, and there- 
by strengthening his use of them. In any case, the mental 
technique imparted’ by the Pelman system must be valuable 
to the most instructed. 

Quite frankly, the Pelman system is devised to help a 
man or a woman to achieve practical, material success, some- 
times expressible in terms of money. Why not? 

If the main principles of the system were to be defined, 
I should describe them as inculcating self-reliance, and the 
perfecting of the mind, memory, and mental equipment 
generally, the essential condition of success in any career. 

* * * * * 


A full explanation of Pelmanism (with a description of 
the Pelman Course and a complete Synopsis of the lessons) is 
given in the pages of ‘*‘ Mind and Memory.” A copy of this 
fascinating booklet, together with a reprint of “ Truth’s”’ 
sensational article on Pelmanism, and particulars showing 
how you may, at present, secure the complete Course for one- 
third less than the usual fees, will be sent gratis and post f ree 
upon application to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban, 
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Yeats drew material which, if it lost in his hands most of its 
native virility, lost little of its imaginative beauty. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde’s “ Love Songs of Connacht” similarly pointed 
the way to the peasant play, and invented the rhythmic 
dialect which Synge so strangely modulated to new sonorities. 
This divergencé of view between Mr. Martyn and Mr. Moore 
on the one hand, and Mr. Yeats and his colleagues on the 
other, the clash between the psychological drama and the 
folk-play, was no more than the inevitable expression of the 
old antithesis between the art which seeks its divine reflection 
in the subtle artifice of the looking-glass and that which 
mirrors itself in some woodland spring. “I wad hae,” said 
the Shepherd in the Noctes, “ mair variety in characters and 
inceedents and passions o’ the human mind in my drama— 
mair fun and frolic and daffin’—in short, mair o’ what you, 
and the like 0’ you, ca’ coorseness ; no sae muckle see-sawing 
between ony twa individual huzzies.” 

How far Mr. Yeats, unaided, would have ultimately pre- 
vailed is doubtful. What is certain is that at a decisive 
moment something more than a happy accident sent him 
invaluable reinforcement.. Mr. Boyd is only just in the 
full recognition he yields to the Fays in the development 
of the movement. In fact, they had the preponderant share 
in its success. For it was the brothers Fay who gave con- 
tinnity, and it was continuity that was essential, since the 
Yeats at that time did not live in Dublin. Up to the 
arrival of this reinforcement the activity of the Irish Literary 
Theatre did not extend beyond occasional, widely-separated 
performances by an English company on tour. The Fays 
were long fixed in the determination to create a permanent 
stock company. One could wish that Mr. Boyd had aban- 
doned at this stage the surgical coolness with which he 
analyses his subject to do justice to the personality of these 
actors and of the group whose energies they liberated. 
‘There would have been little occasion for the present book 
had Dublin not produced these two stage-intoxicated youths. 
One of them, a born c@median, had early endured the vicissi- 
tudes of his art, moving up and down the country with fifth- 
rate outfits, now an advance agent for a circus, travelling 
a day ahead of it in a gig, or again working under the direc- 
tion of a negro manager with quaint notions of domesticity ; 
the other nourishing a higher than clerkly ambition, 
steeped in the literature of the stage and the art of speech 
and making hurried excursions from his office to London 
ov Paris to watch a Duse or a Mounet-Sully. Together 
they played for temperance societies along the Dublin quays 
while they dreamed of a theatre of their own in which 
they would inaugurate a national and heroic drama. They 
yvathered about them a company which included its own play- 
wrights and poets, and they worked like fiends to keep it 
together. The company was, of course, unpaid, and had its 
own daily occupations. The members paid a shilling a 
week to hire the hall for rehearsals, in which Mr. Frank 
lay imposed upon them the method of acting which dis- 
tinguished the Abbey Theatre, and, Svengali-like, evoked 
from them the clear, rhythmic speech which became a unique 
instrument for the purpose of poetic drama. When A. E. 
introduced the Fays to Mr. Yeats, the most significant phase 
of the dramatic movement was inaugurated. Mr. Yeats 
has placed on record the priority of their work, and Mr. 
Boyd, in emphasising this fact, does nothing which detracts 
from the tenacity and courage with which Mr. Yeats subse- 
quently directed the fortunes of the Abbey Theatre, or from 
his secondary credit in enlisting Miss Horniman’s munificent 
support. We would have welcomed a more detailed and 
personal treatment of the Abbey school of acting, since in the 
history of any such new departure the technique of the actor 
deserves only less consideration than that of the dramatist. 
Such a study would be all the more valuable since the 
quality of that art has so deteriorated with the waning of the 
earlier influences and the dispersal of the first companies 
that the Abbey stage of to-day is well-nigh as trite as the 
normal, graceless commercial theatre. 

The Abbey Theatre has run one length of its course, 
and must soon seek new sources of energy. The elfish 
genius of Mr. Yeats could not long move to heroic measure, 
and was overborne by the vigorous art of Synge and Mr. 
Colum. But their peasant plays, in which the movement 
won its most permanent, success, contained the germ of that 
ilecadence of melodrama and farce in which the theatre now 


+. 





lies. The fresh impetus may come from the country from 
such companies as the Leeside Players in Cork, whom Mr. 
Boyd does not mention, though they include one writer of 
distinction in Mr. Corkery, but he is more probably right in 
urging that the divergent aims which at the outset dissolved 
the partnership of Mr. Martyn and Mr. Yeats should be 
compromised. The success of the Abbey has done nothing 
to appease the dislike Mr. Martyn has long nourished to 
the preoccupation of its stage with tinkers.. He does not 
admit the affinity which the “ Venetian Epigrams’’ assert 
between vagabonds and poets, and bitterly complains that it 


“ Zeigt uns 
Fast nur Gaukler und Volk, ja was noch niedriger jst.’’ 


Accordingly, in order to carry on the tradition of the Irish 
Literary Theatre, he launched the “Trish Theatre” in 1914 
in association with Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph Plunkett, 
and it is an interesting disproof of the vulgar error which 
regards Irish Nationalism as an insular arrogance to observe 
that these representatives of extreme Nationalism included 
in their repertory at least as many Continental as Irish plays. 
A union of forces with the “Irish Theatre’’ which would 
enlarge the restricted repertory of the Abbey to embrace 
psychological as well as- folk and poetic drama _ would 
supply the desired impetus. The continued existence of 
the “Trish Theatre,’’ shaken by the storm of 1916, and its 
discovery of at least one new dramatist of promise in the 
author of “The Walls of Athens,’’ is a sufficient guarantee 
that the widey field can be profitably cultivated. 





WAR BONDAGE AND THE WAY OUT. 


“A Levy on Capital.” By F. W. Peraick LAWRENCE, 
(Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


In eighty pages full of fact and argument, Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence presents what appears to us an_ irrefutable 
case for the use of a levy upon capital as the only 
available way of releasing the nation from an otherwise 
intolerable burden of debt, and of enabling it to pay its way 
in the years following the war without a crushing income 
tax. His little book has many merits. It gives all the 
really relevant facts and figures about the cost of the war, 
the ways in which the money has been found, the changes 
in the distribution of wealth which war finance will have 
brotght about, the net indebtedness (assuming the war 
ended now), the deficit which the current taxation (minus the 
Excess Profits Tax) would disclose in next year’s finance, 
and the increase of Income-tax and Death Duties which 
would be required to meet it. - 

In this statement he moves from point to point with 
unerring exactness, using the best available figures, and 
never straining or extenuating evidence to make a case. To 
readers unaccustomed to statistics and unfamiliar with the 
details of publie finance, Mr. Lawrence’s simple and lucid 
setting will be exceedingly useful, and will, we think, bring 
that almost «esthetic pleasure which belongs to a fine exposi- 
tion of a necessarily complicated subject. Though this part 
of his book is preparatory to his main theme, it will have 
a separate value for those who, while interested in the 
finance of the war, have never found a really fair and com- 
prehensive account of it. For Mr. Lawrence treads with 
scrupulous care wherever the ground on which he treads 
is shaky from want of reliable figures. Such is the case 
with his estimate of pre-war wealth and its distribution. 
Working chiefly on the basis of the Estate Duties for 
1913-14, he builds up a total volume of private wealth 
amounting to some 12,500 millions :— 


“The distribution of the private wealth between the 
individuals of the country was extraordinarily unequal, a 
tiny class of 2 per cent. of the population possessing 64 per 
cent. of the wealth, a further class of 10 per cent, another 24 
per cent., leaving to the r2maining class of over 40 million 
people only 12 per cent. of the wealth between them.” 


The war, though destroying about one-sixth of the sub- 
stance of our pre-war wealth, will, Mr. Lawrence reckons. 
have increased the aggregate nominal value of individual 
wealth by some 2,500 millions. A momentous change will 
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PAPER AND WEALTH. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
INANCIALLY, Britain is living on paper—and there is a 
paper shortage. 
h Financially, Germany also is living on paper—and there 
A being an acute wool shortage, she is not only living on it but 
in it, for.already she is reduced to paper clothes. 
i The only real wealth to-day is in stock. 
Coldly analysing the situation, the workers of the world 
h have for four years practically ceased to produce, and their 
e energies have been employed only to destroy. The natural 
outcome is a disastrous shortage of raw materials. ‘ 
A | Only the coward and the fool refuse to face facts. This 
’ shortage of raw material will bec6me more and more grave. 
Pe | Money values will become negligible, and material will become 
d j the chief negotiable asset. 
j so far as my own trade is concerned I have foreseen the 
e ; position which exists to-day, and to which everyone will rudely 
dl awaken to-morrow. 
. The entire resources of this House have been utilised to 
rf secure as large a stock of woollens as possible. The interests 
bag of its customers are regarded as its own. There has been, 
‘od and will be, no unsavoury profiteering, and that is why prices 
1 will remain sane as long as it is within the power of Pope and 
1 Bradley to keep them so. 
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oh religious, national and international. | T h e C h e | ten h am 
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delight.” 

ugene Goossens, Esq., Junr. 
(Beecham Opera Company), writes: 
“Your ‘ De Reszke’ American is the 
perfect Virginia Cigarette, and I have 
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have taken place in the distribution. The rich will be 
richer, the -poor relatively poorer :— 

“ For the small number of rich men will retain most of 
what they had before, and, in addition, will have added the 
right to participate, because of their holdings of War Loan 
(bought largely out of profits on war contracts), in a great 
part of the wealth which future generations will create.” 


The revenue for the first year after the war cannot, he 
shows, be put at more than 625 millions on the existing 
basis of taxation, while the expenditure cannot be less than 
750 millions, without counting extras for social reconstruc- 
tion. The country thus could only just pay its way by a 
doubling of Death Duties, an increase of the Income-tax to 
7s. 6d., and a corresponding rise of Super-tax. If a construc- 
tive social-economic policy is demanded, as it must be, a good 
deal more money will be wanted. Such taxation would be 
exceedingly oppressive ; with depressed trade it might prove 
inadequate, and might cause greater resentment than would 
be evoked by an emergency capital levy under the immédiate 
shadow of the war 

Mr. Lawrence then considers the practical steps 
required for a levy upon existing wealth which should 
enable the whole, or a large part, of the debt to be paid 
off. He regards it as essential that “the taxpayer shall 
have the option of paying his share in certain forms of 
capital, that these shall not be immediately put on the 
inarket by the State.” This assumption gets rid of many of 
the crude objections, for it recognises that the acquisition of 
sound assets by the State is equivalent to the payment of a 
corresponding quantity of debt. Three suitable groups of 
capital are distinguished for the process of payment. 
Group I. consists of (a) Consols, War Loan, and other 
public bonds, (6) reputable foreign and Colonial securities, 
and (¢) shares and debentures in British railways, ships, 
banks, insurance, and armament firms, certain or likely to 
ripen for nationalisation. Group IL. would contain all 
trustee securities not falling under Group I., such other 
bonds and shares as the State might like to hold, and such 
interests in land as might be retained for national or local 
public management. Group IDL would consist of various 
securities which the State would “ accept temporarily pend 
ing ultimate payment in other ways.’’ Mr. Lawrence's 
chapters presumably were written before Mr. Sidney 
Arnokl produced his interesting scheme providing induce- 
ments for the payment of the bulk of a capital levy in 
forms immediately available for cancelling war debt. For 
though it may be desirable that the State should acquire 
and held interests in various business undertakings, we 
think that the effort of a Capital Levy should be directed 
ty paying off as large a share as possible of the debt at the 
earliest date possible. , 

After propounding a scheme for graduation and assess- 
inent upon the plan applied for Estate Duties, Mr. Lawrence 
applies a number of tests to show how a capital levy of the 
most extreme order (i.e., wiping out the entire war debt) 
would compare with the alternative tax policy in its bearing 
upon the different income and property levels. He shows 
sume striking results in favour of the capital levy. Not 
merely would the worker with £100 in war certificates and 
the small shopkeeper with £1,000 of capital be much better 
off if the money is found by a levy instead of by annual 
taxation, but a business man with £1,200, and a professional 
man with £1,000 a year and £250 from savings, would also 

benefit. Not until the rich, idle rentier, or the millionaire, 
is reached, does the balance turn the other way. 

This, we think, will be a really impressive argument 
when its force is realised, as it will be if Mr. Lawrence’s 
little book becomes the economic text-book of the move- 
ment, as it ought to be. In a chapter meeting objections, 
the writer first disposes of the charge of impracticability, 
the argument that the money could not be got. He then 
turns seriatim to the familiar charges that the capital levy 
will cripple business enterprize, will amount to repudiation, 
is only a new unearned income-tax, an unjust discrimina- 
fion against capital, a discouragement. of future saving, and 
a certain means of driving capital out of the country. Let 
business men and others who have been impressed by’ these 
plausible points against the levy, consider Mr. Lawrence's 
replies before they make up their minds to resist a proposal 


which has even received the shy patronage of Mr. Bonar 


Law. 





TWO WAYS TO UTOPIA. 


“The Sheepfold.” By LAuRENcE Housman. (Duckworth, 
6s. net.) 

‘Phe New Moon.” By OLIVER Onions. (Hodder & Stoughtom 
6s. net.) 


Some years ago Mr. Hous man edited an excellent edition of 
Blake; now he has written a novel working Blake out in 
terms of a farm-girl “ preacher ’’ and her communal follow- 
ing. Of course this is no covert assault upon Mr. Hous- 
man’s originality ; indeed, the prevailing impression left by 
“The Sheepfold’”’ is that, with all its faults, it is a com- 
pletely first-hand book. It works out, that is to say, not 
only Blake but Mr. Housman. Now, a novel cannot be 
judged exclusively by the colour of its ideas—we know that 
bad books are written on the right side and good ones on the 
bad. On the other hand, the measure of the quality of both 
good and bad is not an absolute but a comparative one. Take 
two novels more or less equally endowed with literary apti- 
tude, and the one that is on the side of the angels will be 
the best. Somehow the struggle is not between.right and 
wrong ideas, but between ideas and no ideas, just as the 
struggle in life is ultimately between form and chaos. A 
man who is out of touch with what the Higher Journalist 
calls “the eternal verities,’’ the man, that is to say, who 
has nothing to say must in the region of absolute values give 
place to the man who has the wit to utter sincerely some- 
thing of the universal purpose of life, whatever public and 
critical opinion has to say about it. In so doing, he will be 
working both on first-hand and traditional lines; for while 
the universal order is unchangeably the same, and the artist 
only exists to feel and to express what he can of it, men’s 
apprehensions of it vary both according to individual tem- 
perament and the literary formule of the different ages. 
That is what we mean by saying that Mr. Housman has 
written an original novel upon the inspiration of William 
Blake. Let the reader be on his guard against the critic 
who hails a book as being the expression solely of the mau 
who wrote it. “The moving finger writes’’ well and truly, 
only at the dictation of a spirit which chooses its human 
instrument to communicate its purpuse as intelligibly as 
may be to others. 

Jane Sterling jumps to glory out of very hostile and 
gluomy beginnings. She was brought up among the Primi 
tive Brethren, where “all the people closed their eyes, beiny 
able to see God so much better in the dark.” At the age vf 
sixteen she was brutally forced by a young anima! of the 
village, bears him a child, and accidentally kills him when 
he will not leave her alone. Yet her spiritual purpose was 
forming, and “she looked for angels among the boughs of 
trees, in the clouds of sunset, and in the dark corners vf her 
bedroom at night, and often thought she saw them.”’ Dimly 
the philosophic conception dawned on her: “If this is the 
way God sees things, how He must laugh.’’ She had need 
to invest her stock of laughter in securities which were as 
safe as they were gilt-edged, for Mr. Housman persecutes her 
with misfortunes in much the same way as Mr. Hardy gives 
cry against poor Tess. Indeed, with her friends and chil- 
dren and husband and relations dying upon her like swathes 
of corn under Mr. Housman’s ruthless sickle, we feel that 
the moral is put too much into black leaded type. Jane, 
who is never a very attractive figure, becomes under succes- 
sive prunings and chastenings, positively gaunt in a hunger 
for righteousness, which takes, one feels, a form of humorous 
loving-kindness at variance both with her temperament and 
the cruel accidents that beset it. Even her illegitimate son, 
to find whom she devotes the comeliest years of her life in an 
unremitting squalor and hardship, is killed in a cavern 
brawl, and, being human, we cannot but feel that the irony 
of the Chastener goes one better than Jane's laughing philo- 
sophy. 

But once Jane is dedicated, the book all at once becomes 
a noble and convincing parable of life. The story of the 
formation of her communist society (which the neighbor- 
hood called the “Jokers’’), and their struggles with the 
vested interests around (particularly the Church); of Jane’s 
oracular utterances in the market-place, and the long tramp 
of the Jokers to find a new abode when they had been turned 
out of the lunatic asylum which a money-making agent had 
let to them—if it does not all read like probability, it is all 
strangely true to the idea and the unrealized but actual con- 
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‘Poems with Fables 


in ‘Prose. - 


Boston Evening Transcript, 
Res Trench is, as a matter of course, among 
the first of our living poets. 
_ “We have not had much finer poetry writlen 
zn Our time.” May 4th, 1918. 
The Bookman. June, 1918. 


“Mr. Trench was born to creale, not to 


interpret, other men’s imaginings. He 
expresses a splendid optimism void of 
sophistry. li is impossible to do justice 


tn a word or two to all they conjure up of 
splendour and exultation. — 

‘“A marvellous dialogue which endows the 
God with an amplitude of power and speech 
worthy of Shelley in his high Olympian vein. . . 

‘* Exquisite monodies, that play on nearly 
every string of the lute of love. . : . 

“Tt ts given to few men to unite austerity 
of theme with harmony of expression, and 
generosity of pure and human feeling. 

“These tratts distinguish the work of Mr. 
Trench.’ 


The New Witness. 


“(Certain poenis| are exguisile ang among 
the jinest lyrics of our generation. But Mr. 
Trench’s best and finest poems are to my mind 
the ‘ Requiem of Archangels for. the World’ 
and ‘Come let us make Love Deathless. ” 
1918. 

Scotsman. April, i918 

“Seven fables in prose—pieces of no less 
Scholarly artistry than the verse—which move 
with a certain novel causticity of tone. 
Reaches Olympian and ethereal imaginative 
hetghts, in a way which contrasts vividly with 
the general body of war-poelry. . o 

Gigcg»w Herald. 

‘A splendid tribule lo France—over flowing 
with that worship of her gallantry of adventure, 
and in other realms than war—ihat made so 
many of us her bondsmen in the past. And 
seeing in the magnificent self-sacrifice of her 
sous the same perfect flower oj a race, that has 
never long lapsed from the following of beauty.” 

To-day. Of the “ Canzone of Sebastian Val « 

“Ut steals into the mind like a long gradual 
ray.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


“With what enthusiasm might not a 
Sagactous devolee of the muses indulge on first 
being shown these stanzas?’ May 21st, 1918. 


writes :— 

“The Marne Ode ts a great achievement. 
Tiow rare, and how recent this feeling for 
France is in English pociry! . Meredith 
rather than Swinburne (or Arnold) led the way 
here: and the Marne Ode naturally invites 
comparison, which to my mind it can bear, 
with his great odes on the earlier tragedy of 
France.” , 


Westminster Gazette. 


“Te has the same deep seriousness which 
Matthew Arnold prised and possessed, ‘a 
the same air of not being guile proficient in the 
art of verse, and of allaining felicity by 
acctdeal, » + Of a new and beautiful 
picce. /1 is rarely that a political lyric 
contrives to be of just this demper. Nobody 
but a poet of Mr. Trench’s seriousness could 
have done it.”’ 


2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 





The First of Living Critics of English Literature 
— ee et ee, 











THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


present the following striking Volumes :— 

















First Edition Sold on Publication. Second Large Impression 
Nearly Exausted. 


The Book about which the world is talking 


Dr. Muehlon’s Diary 


Notes written early in the War by Dr. Wilhelm 
Muehblon, ex-Director of Krupp’s. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The Press has been unanimous in declaring this book ‘‘a 
document of the first historical importance”; “a terrific 
indictment,” its revelations ‘“‘ second only in interest to those 
of Prin:e Lichnowsky . . a true bill”; deserving of 
“a world-wide circulation’’; while the Sunday Times said: 
“If our authorities were enierprising they would send a copy 
to every workshop in the Kingdom no better antidote 
to Pacifism.” The Spectator (August 24th) says: ‘No one has 
said harder or truer things about the Germans than this 
ex-director of Krupp’s.” 


The Far East Unveiled 


By Frederic Coleman 


Large crown 8vo, 320 pages, cloth, 7s.6d. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘. . . one of the most 
interesting books-on the Far East that we have read in recent 
years ... the undeniable merits ...are indeed both striking 
and numerous....Many of his facts cannot be told too 
often or impressed too forcibly on the public, people and 
Governments alike, of both the British Empire and the 
United States, as they are pregnant with great questions 
affecting the future peace and welfare of both.” 
“Mr. Frederic Coleman, whose very alert book ‘ Japan 
Moves North,’ was. reviewed by us recently, amplifies some 
of its most fascinating topics in ‘The Far East Unveiled’ .. . 
He has had excellent opportunities for acquiring information, 
and tenaciously took advantage of them his pages seem 
to come red-hot from a direct and personal discussion, and are 
at once vivid, entertaining, and authentic.”—Illustratcd 
London News. 











Uniform edition of the works of “‘BARTIMEUS”’ 


The Long Trick 
Naval Occasions 


A Tall Ship 


Extra cra. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 

The publishers have much pleasure in wong ge 8 to-dey for 
the first time in uniform binding the works of ‘“ Bartimeus,”’ 
who is the tnrivalled interpreter of the spirit of our Navy. 

In “ The Long Trick” one lives the daily life of the Grand 
Fleet. In “ Naval Occasions ” and ‘‘ A Tall Ship” are presented 
cameos of naval life of rare and wonderful brilliance. 

In these three volumes is all the salt of the sea, and the 
great spirit which animates the Fleet. 


W. B. MAXWELL’S New Novel 


The Mirror and the Lamp 


will be published on September 12th next, 
New Story by DORIS EGERTON JONES. 


The Year Between 


By the Author of “Peter Piper,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 
The Globe says: “A very delightful love story instinct with 
Australian local colour . . . Miss Jones is a pioneer in the 
sympathetic and life-like portrayal of the Aborigines.” 


The Pretty Lady 


By Arnold Bennett 


6th Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“Mr. Arnold Bennett is the first and the greatest of our 
novelists from the industrial provinces. ... His recent novel, 
‘The Pretty Lady,’ has not suffered from that fatal thing, a 
‘boom.’ It has merely produced what may be called a 
‘prolonged sensation.’ . . . This phantasmagoric presentation 
of life in war time .. . is true to life and fact ... war 
psychology seen through the temperament of a master.’’—Daily 
Express. 


Towards Morning 
By I. A. R. Wylie 


3rd Impression. Crown 8vc,7s.net. — 

A well-known Novelist, unasked, has sent the following 
tribute to the Publishers:—‘I read ‘Towards Morning 
very quickly, because I found it really interesting. In fact, 
it holds the attention. The pictures of German military 
life seemed to me to be extremely convincing and effective. 
They were a pleasure to read.” 
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flict of life. -These, we exclaim, are the genuine issues; a 
faithful portraiture of things as they are—but the embroi- 
dery! Jane’s way of salvation is indeed tov easy and pleasant 
for her flock. “As she saw it, it was a broad pasture where 
flocks might graze at will.” 

** Which of us,”’ in one of her impromptu deliverences, 

‘has ever worshipped God like yon fields of corn? There’s 
uprightness for you, there’s looking towards the light, there’s 
patience, there’s meekness, there's a holding up of heads 
and a will to do His word, and a good and joyful dwelling 
together of brethren in unity! O hearts of men, be like you 
corn! ; Ye shall go out with joy, ve shall be led 
forth with peace; the mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands.” 

It is too easy and natural fur the flock, who wander 
wradually back into their pens, until Jane is left living alone 
in the communal barn. So, though we close the book in a 
time when the wolves are the shepherds to the * seely sheep,”’ 
in the name of the first of the shepherds, yet we do so in 
the comfort and assurance that Mr. Housman, like other 
artists before him, has handled the crock of gold. e 

Mr. Onions’s crock is, on the other hand, made of iron, 
and comes down upon our backs with a solid disciplining 
thump. We are in an unspecified time after “the Blood- 
letting "°—unspecitied but glorious, for Science and Bureau- 
cracy march hand in hand over our prostrate but willing 
bodies. Utopia (the book is honeyecombed with quotations 
from the obedient Sir Thomas) is not only upon the horizon 
with the end in sight for the staggering Titan, it can be 
reached in slang and heartiness (Mr. Onions writes in the 
muscular secularist stvle) by the aid of railways, motor- 
boats, monster airships, power-houses, sleeping dynamovs, 
turbines, any mode or energy of perfected locomotion your 
fancy selects. No, that is incorrect. You have first of all 
to be scheduled under a State department. Then you will 
be propelled into Utopia whether you like it or not, under 
an entirely remodelled Transportation System. Even the 
damned, according to the early fathers, had an occasional 
vlimpse of light. So that we may accompany Mr. Onions to 
an eminence and behold ‘our little kingdom bathed in its 
happy and productive sweat of reconstruction. We do not 
profess to understand all Mr. Onions’s technicalities in the 
machinery line, but we have no difficulty in perceiving vast 
hordes of happy mechanical workers all producing like mad 
(“ they've got Production up to a point when it’s just as 
intensive as French gardening ’’) upon a’ land parcelled out 
to the last inch beneath the 
vauntletted hand of the State. 
tion, sub-division,’ we exclaim with the author, in a kind of 
The British Empire ready for the next war to the 
weighing of the last ounce of meat in the (State-regulated) 
hutcher-shops. . . No more of ‘rank fox-glove 
vlades * all the incomparably efficient Departments 
linked up with “organised Propaganda ”’ 


paternally raised but iron- 
* Co-ordination, specializa- 


rapture. 
those 


* newly- 
building settlements of brick or sectioned iron’ ee 
to such a people, we prophecy in a transport of forward-look- 
ing vision, the storming of Heaven itself and its organiza- 
tion upon the most up-to-date business principles can only 
be a matter of time. Our young men will not have died in 
vain if such a New Jerusalem is to be reared upon their 
bones. And in the chorus of acclamation we can safely 
afford to disregard the voice of the unprofitable and unpro- 
ductive little bird who whispers that they will not have died 
in vain for this Land of Heart's Desire if they escape it. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Controversy over Neutral Rights between the 
United States and France, 1797-1800." Edited by JAmEs 
Brown Scort, Director, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. _(Milford. 15s. net.) 


Since the entry of America into the war, this whole 
collection of American State Papers and judicial decisions 
has been rendered academic. The volume contains extracts 
from the messages of President Adams and the replies of the 
Senate and House; the relevant Acts of Congress; the Pro- 
clamations issued upon the subject between June 26th, 1709, 
and September 6th, 1800; the opinions of the Attorneys- 





General and Judgments of the Supreme Court and Court of 
Claims of the United States; and (in an appendix) the text 
of the four treaties (Treaty of Amity and Concord, 
February 6th, 1778; Treaty of Alliance, February 6th, 1778; 
Consular Convention, November 4th, 1788; and Convention 
of Peace, Commerce, and Navigation, September 30th, 1800) 
between France and the United States. 


™» 
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“Baby Welfare:*A Guide.” By W. E. Rosinson, M.D., 
Assistant Physician to the Infant's Hospital, Vincent Square. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Rosryson’s handbook is likely to be thoroughly 
serviceable to nurses and mothers since it explains and gives 
reasons for every step advised. It suffers a little, indeed, 
as guidebooks by experts who are not professional writers so 
often do, from cumbrousness of style; and demands, there- 
fore, to be read attentively. In his chapter upon cow's 
milk his detestation of the boiled or sterilized fluid seems 
to leave him perhaps too little aware how dangerous is raw 
milk as generally sold. That he is really perfectly conscious 
of the dangers is shown by an Appendix, but careless people 
are apt to overlook appendices. The threefold contamina- 
tion of milk, in milking, in transport, and in distribution, 
could hardly be more admirably explained than in these 
few pages which might with advantage to the public be 
reprinted and disseminated as a tracf. 





The Beck in the Citp. 


THE tone of the Money Market hardened on ‘Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, and over-night loans were in demand at 3 to 34 per cent. 
The diseount rate for three months’ bills is also firm at 3 7-16ths 
to 34 per cent. The neutral exchanges have been inoving con- 
siderably in favour of London during the last fortnight, doubiless 
in consequence of the Allied successes in France, while the 
German mark has lost value in weutral currencies. After some 
fluctuations the Madrid rate is just over 20 pesetas to the pound. 
There have been further shipments of gold to Spain, which is 
now (in this sense) highly prosperous, though the food scarcity 
is very serious. It is certainly remarkable that while the nations 
at war have lost their gold curreney, a Spanish law has been 
passed to introduce a gold standard, which is to become efféctive 
on July 1, 1919. It is provided that the demonetization and sale 
of surplus silver is to proceed rapidly after that date, and for 
this purpose an unlimited credit is authorised. The 25-peseta 
notes of the Bank of Spain are to be retired from circulation. 
There is little to report from the Stock Exchange. ‘The tone 
las been generally firm, but the rubber situation in the Malay 
States is causing uneasiness, and rubber shares are depreciating. 
The rubber situation (as I see it) is likely to get worse, owing 
to lack of shipping and to recent American restrictions upon 
plantation rubber imports. A correspondent sends me_ the 
following note upon the subject :— 


rHk RUBBER POSITION, 

From being the most active Stock Exchange market two 
years ago the rubber section has fallen into a state of deep 
depression, in which it is often difficult to obtain bids even 
for good-class shares. The ‘‘bear’”’ faetors in the situation 
are certainly strong. First, and least, there was the excess 
profits tax weighing hard on young producers. ‘Then, early this 
vear, America, who had imported abnormally in 1917, found 
herself in possession of large stocks, and being hard pressed 
for ship room for the transport of troops, decreed a restriction 
to 25,000 tons a quarter on rubber imports. On the top of 
that comes an appeal to American manufacturefs io practise, 
even at great sacrifice, the strictest economy in the raw material. 
Now Americans have a way of answering such patriotic appeals 
very heartily, and so if may be that even the expected 
100,000,000 tons a year may not be taken by the U.S.A. Mean- 
while the price of plantation rubber has sagged away to about 
2s. ld. per Ib. To tide over this situation the Rubber Growers’ 
Association has appealed to plantation companies to curtail their 
output by 20 per cent,; but although most members of the 
association have assented, some have not, and there are marfiy 
non-members who are still increasing output. Nothing less, at 
any rate, than a universal 20 per cent. restriction of output 
will serve to meet the position. ‘Thus the gloom of the Rubber 
Share Market seems to be justified. But quite possibly the 
gloom is a trifle overdone, as was the boom of two years ago. 
For. one thing America may have to import very much more 
than is expected in the coming year. And looking farther 
ahead, the end of the war will find rubber stocks very low 
all over the world. Thus, though the immediate outlook — is 
decidediy depressing, there are distinct possibilities to those 
whe look further ahead. If quotations crumble much more it 
will te worth watching the market for a cheap lock up, though 
of course costs of production cannot be expected to run down 
again for some time after peace. 


LUCELLUM. 
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